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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


YRNHE rumours from China are still endless. One day the 

British fleet is going to Chemulpoo, and the next it 
is on its way to Talienwan. Ona third the Chinese are going 
to dismiss all British engineers, and on a fourth Pekin is 
broken-hearted because Great Britain does not come to her 
assistance. The Russians, it is believed, have seized a second 
port opposite Port Arthur; while the French, it is alleged, 
have occupied Hainan, the large island which commands the 
coast of Tonquin. Now the Russian Government is going to 
lend China its guarantee for a loan of sixteen millions, and 
then the Government of Pekin discovers that it cannot raise 
the money anywhere. Amidst the confusion two facts, and 
only two, come out clearly. One is that all! the Powers are a 
little frightened at the turn events have taken, and are 
calling on each other to intervene, England especially being 
taunted with the loss of her prestige; and the other is that 
the ruling group in Pekin feel the total powerlessness of their 
country very keenly. They are so unaccustomed to be roughly 
treated that they are bewildered, and seem to hope, like 
General Trochu, that help will come out of the sky. If this 
helplessness continues China is lost, but it is not quite safe 
to trust so confidently to its continuance. Nothing is so 
powerless as water till it gets into motion. 


A report has been circulated this week that the French 
Admiral Bedolliére, who is cruising in those waters, has, 
without advancing any pretext, hoisted the French flag on 
the island of Hainan. The Foreign Office in Paris professes 
ignorance of the incident, but the fullest details are given in 
the Daily Mail, and the statement is @ priori exceedingly 
probable. The great and fertile island, which is half as large 
again as Wales, completely dominates the Gulf of Tonquin, 
and is indispensable to the Cochin-Chinese Empire which the 
French purpose to create. The seizure is in one way the 
most remarkable incident which has yet occurred, because 
the French do not even plead provocation, but openly treat 
China as a derelict Empire from which any one who pleases 
may take slices. The present slice is an actual part of the 
great province of Kwangtung, from which it is separated 
by only fifteen miles of island-studded water. The French 
will find that they have got a handfal, for Hainan, like 
Formosa, is inhabited by an ancient and intractable race of 
mountaineers whom the Chinese officials have never been able 
to subdue. 


The 


A kind of legal revolution has taken place in Japan. 
people are profoundly irritated by recent events, and demand 


& more courageous policy. The Government has therefore 
resigned, and the Mikado, while dissolving Parliament, has 
appointed the Marquis Ito Premier and Count Okuma Foreign 
Secretary, or, in other words, has called a War Ministry to 





power. We have discussed elsewhere the policy which the 
new Premier may pursue; but in all Japanese affairs there is 
a factor of which no European knows anything, while no 
Japanese will let out the truth, The Emperor is con- 
fessedly absolute, and this not merely in name, and is said 
to be a well-informed and judicious man, but of his policy, or 
action, or opinions we never hear a word. He is like that 
metaphysical substance without which nothing can be any- 
thing, yet which no one ever sees or hears, or, except by 
thinking, can grow conscious of. 


There are two items of bad news from India this week 
and one of good. The latter is the recovery, without 
fighting or loss of life, of the Khyber Pass, which was found 
deserted. The former are that another hill expedition 
has been ordered, and that the Plague has again broken 
out in Bombay. The authorities, probably from a conscious- 
ness that unless they can win a victory of some sort they 
will have great difficulty in reconciling Parliament to the 
Frontier War, have ordered an expedition of eight thousand 
men to crush the Bonerwals, a clan supposed to be restive. 
All this while, if the Punjab Government were restored to its 
old position of responsibility for its own frontier, it would 
maintain peace at a tenth of the present regular expense. It 
was hoped that the Plague, which has, it is now ascertained, 
killed 11,882 out of the 14,257 citizens attacked, had disappeared 
from Bombay, but it has recommenced its ravages, the deaths 
from the disease having again risen to thirty-seven a day. 
The exodus, which so disorganises all business, and so reduces 
the rent-roll of the great city, has therefore recommenced. 
We trust that some local statist will yet tell us, with as 
much accuracy as the conditions allow, what the Plague has 
cost in money to the city of Bombay. Shall we say a year’s 
earnings, or two years’ ? 


Nothing whatever has as yet been settled as to the re- 
organisation of Crete, and the Cretan leaders declare that the 
island is slowly perishing, no class being really secure either 
in person or property. The Six Powers are unable to agree 
even upon the name of a candidate, the Montenegrin upon 
whom they seemed at last to have fixed having, at the request 
of Prince Nicholas, withdrawn his candidature. The Ambas- 
sadors have, it is true, drawn up an Organic Statute, but it 
has still to be subnitted to their Governments, which will 
whittle most of it away, and to the Sultan, who will sum- 
marily reject it as fatal to his prerogative. This intolerable 
situation, so discreditable to the brains as well as to the dis- 
interestedness of the Kings and statesmen concerned, has 
been rendered almost comic by Russia formally suggesting 
that Prince George of Greece would make an excellent 
Governor of the island. The proposal, of course, though an 
admirable one, will not be accepted, and indeed is not in- 
tended to be. Itis only a hint from Count Muravieff to the 
German Emperor that if he makes himself too officious in 
China he will receive rebuffs in Europe. As William II. is 
the great opponent of Greece, this is the clearest hint yet 
given that Germany and Russia are by no means in accord 
in the Far East. 


The Emperor of Austria has practically suspended the 
Constitution in his Cisleithan States for six months. He has 
issued a decree for the collection of Customs-duties on the 
basis laid down in the agreement with Hungary until 
June 30th, and will, it is believed, not summon Parliament 
until that date. The Hungarians, it is said, will acquiesce, 
seeing that legality within their own kingdom will remain 
unimpaired, and will pass their corresponding Bill, perhaps 
with a protest, perhaps without one. The situation is curious, 
and might suggest to a non-practical observer that the easiest 
solution would be for the Emperor of Austria to cede Bohemia 
and the Hereditary States to himself as King of Hungary, 
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and so unite the whole Empire under the Hungarian Constitn- 
tion. The solution is, of course, impossible, but so is any 
other, except a mild and carefully restricted despotism. 
Representative government has failed in Austria, as it will 
in a good many other places. 


On Thursday the Secretary of the United States Treasury 
issued regulations enforcing the new Act of Congress pro- 
hibiting the import of sealskins taken anywhere but on the 
Pribyloff Islands,—an example of Protection in excelsie 
since the protection is afforded to a single wealthy corpora- 
tion. 
manufactured, will be admitted unless certified by a United 
States Consul as not taken from seals killed in the waters 
mentioned in the Act. The certificate must state also where the 
skins were taken, from whom and when purchased. Noskinsmay 
enter, even as passengers’ personal effects, withont such a cer- 
tificate. “ Allskins not certified shall be seized and destroyed 
All articles in whole or in part of sealskin must be stamped 
with the name of the manufacturer, with his statement under 
oath that the seals were not killed within proscribed waters. 
Lastly, all linings must be removable to show the stamp. As 
the Times’ correspondent remarks, the effect of the Act is to 
give the North American Commercial Company an absolute 
monopoly of the sealskin business of the United States, and 
to make the Government of the Republic its agent. What is 
more striking is that this private monopoly will be enforced 
with as much vigour and with as medizval a machinery as 
any Government monopoly on the Continent. The American 
ladies who buy hats and jackets in Paris with seal-trimmings 
will be justly indignant. Imagine an American girl’s indig- 
nation at the idea of the Customs officials dictating the way 
in which her linings are to be made. 


The Panama irials in Paris have ended in a come 
jury, angry, it is said, at the escape of 
personages, either believed, or affected to believe, tha 
evidence, though supported by documents, was wo1 
acquitted all the accused, including M. Naquet, 





Ore 





who, being 
person out of favour with the Government, would, it was 
fancied, have been made a scapegoat. The Times’ corre- 
spondent, who has throughout denounced all efforts to 


investigate the Panama scandal, now vit uperates the i 
bidding for 





vestigating Magistrates, whom he accuses of 
popularity. It is not probabie that the Chambers will re- 


open the affair, as they will be told that it has been “judged; 
and the only person punished, therefore, will be M. Baibaut, 
the Minister who was sentenced early in the affair to five 
years’ imprisonment. No one in France, we imagine, doubts 
that although Arton may be perjured and tke particular 
persons tried quite innocent, there has been a singularly gross 
failure, apparently a deliberate failure, on the part of s 
sive authorities to cut out this plague spot. 


acces- 


The shareholders in the Panama Canal are, naturally Ry Rie ; 
isinclined to resign all hope of a mitigation of their losse 
disin dt ign all hope of t f their | 


which exceeded, it is believed, sixty millions sterling, ci 
greatest loss ever incurred by an industrial undertaking. 


They have formed a new company, apparently gered by 
respectable men, whose ideas, so far as we can make out from 
the half-yearly statements, are to report that the work, 
though difficult, is possible; to keep open all cuttings 
already made; and if possible to sell their legal rights and 
their “ works ” to the American Government, which, however, 
so far inclines to believe in the Nicaragua route, though 
it is “inspecting” Panama. It is quite possible that if 
an honest Government, or, bet still, two Governments, 
acquired the right to cut the canal, the work could be accom- 
plished, but no private company will ever complete it. The 
expense will be too great, and the death-rate among the 
labourers, which military discipline might reduce, will be 
too high. The best calculation we have ever seen of the 
fresh cost is thirty millions sterling and thirty thousand 
lives, negroes perishing in the isthmus as rapidly as white 
men. No race, in fact, seems as yet to have acquired 
immunity from tropical miasma, though in Enrope large 
classes of workmen survive most horrible conditions. 


ter 


letter from Mr. Allen, the Secretary of the Anti- 
Society, shows that in the Zanzibar Protectorate the 


lavery 
con- 





Henceforth no skins, raw, dressed, dyed, or otherwise | 





dition of things in regard to slavery is still very unsatis- 
factory. It appears that in tbe island of Pemba predial 
slavery on the plantations is still a firmly-rooted institu- 
ion. A body of Quakers lately purchased a clove estate, 
and the slaves of the former owner wished to be 

lowed to remain there, for they declared that so long as 
they could stay and work for the Quakers they did not care 
the least whether they were slaves or free. The former 
owner, however, claimed them all as his personal property. 
result was that “a very disagreeable correspondence 
lace between the English Commissioner of the Sultan in 
and Mr. Burtt,” the missionary acting for the 
aakers. Mr. Allen adds that, although every obstacle was 
placed in the way, instructions were at last issued freeing the 
slaves on the estate purchased by the “Friends.” But he 
adds, ‘‘How about the rest of the one hundred and forty 
thousand slaves who have no Quakers to give them a helping 
hand?” We confess to a sense of indignation and disgust at 
the supineness of the Foreign Cffice in the matter of slavery 
at Zanzibar. They make regulations in London, and then 
allow their officials at Zanzibar to disregard them with 
complete impunity. If the Foreign Office cannot maintain 
better discipline among its subordinates, it should, as soon as 
possible, be relieved of the work of governing distant de- 
pendencies, which isin any case an anachronism. The Foreign 
Office should manage foreign relations, not rule over savages. 
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The special correspondent of the Times, telegraphing on 
Wednesday from Kassala, announces that a defeat has been 
inflicted upon the Dervishes by the native auxiliaries whom 
we despatched to take Osobri, ‘the one important post 
between Kassala and Khartonm.” After a determined siege, 
Osobri fell on the night of Tuesday last, the final fight being 
of a very severe character, the Dervishes making desperate 
efforts to reach the wat ev which was in the hands of the 
besiegers. After they bad been defeated in this attempt they 
broke out of their fort and ted, pursued by the camelmen of 

r auxiliaries ; but, adds the telegram, they will “ find no water 
for a twelve hours’ journey.” Dnring the siege both sides 

several times reinforced. Bodies of Dervishes broke 
through the cordon with great spirit. Assabala, the head of 
vuxiliaries, sent repeated messages to Kassaia asking 
for flour and ammunition to be sent him. He was too proud 
to ask for reinforcements, but Colonel Parsons (our Com- 
mandant) always sent them on bis own initiative. This 
defeat of the Dervishes is of considerable importance. It 
will make the Khalifa and bis people pc that they ar 
being threatened from several sides at once. Not even the 
most savage of zealots can feel quite happy when there is 
a hostile force of unknown strength on his flank. 
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The Times of Wednesday gives a curious account of & 
strike against taxes which is taking place among what the 
correspondent describes as “the Social Democratic peasantry 
of Hungary.” In several villages in the Alféld, “the great 
Hungarian corn country,” the peasants have refused to pay 
their taxes, and it has been toaua necessary to send strong 
detachments of gendarmerie to protect the collectors. As 
we have pointed out elsewhere, there is no likelihood of the 
strike effecting a revolution, though it may possibly prove a 
serious inconvenience to the Government, especially at the 
present juncture. It is to be feared that the condition of the 
agricultural labourers in Hungary is dangerously miserable. 
At a Socialistic Congress of Hungarian agricultural labourers 
lately held at Budapest, it was alleged that the principal anes 
of the Hungarian agricultural labourer consists of bread an 
onions, and that his average daily wage for the greater oat 
of the year is 8d. in some districts and 6d. in others, while 
it occasionally falls as low as 5d., or even 4d. Daring the 
harvest it rises to 1s. 4d., and at times ls. 8d., per day. Even 
allowing for the low price of food, these facts are most 
serious. It is curious to note that the small peasant pro- 
prietors are making common cause with the labourers, and 
that the movement is not confined to any one nationality, but 
is supported by Germans, Slovaks, Servians, and Magyars. 
Socialism seems to be the one thing on which the nationalities 


can agree. 


On Wednesday Mr. Gladstone, who is at Cannes, kept 
In London a dinner to celebrate 


- 


his elghty-eighth birthday. 
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the occasion was given at the National Liberal Club, and to 
this gathering of his party Mr. Gladstone sent a telegram 
expressing the hope that “the coming and every subsequent 
meeting may be addressed to the purposes of truth, justice, 
honour, peace, good faith, and all that is of good report,”—a 
gentiment to which not the bitterest opponent will want to 
take exception. Mr. Gladstone will have the congratulations 
of thousands who do not share his political views. The 
country, as a whole, undoubtedly feels no little admiration 
for the way in which Mr. Gladstone has borne himself since 
his retirement. In spite of his ardent temperament and 
natural liking for expressing himself on all burning questions, 
nothing could have been more becoming to a great man in 
retirement than has been his whole conduct. It has been 
entirely free from anything approaching either self-com- 
placency or posing,—the iwo pitfalls of great men in 
extreme old age. 


The last Report of the United States Commissioners of 
Pensions shows that at the end of last June there were 
on the pension rolls 976,014 names, and that 5,336 had been 
added during the year. Of these, 16 were widows and 
daughters of soldiers who fought in the War of Indepen- 
dence. There were 7 survivors of the war of 1812, and 281 
widows of soldiers who fought in that war. The Mexican 
War is responsible for 18,994 pensioners, and the Indian 
wars for 6,661. The survivors and widows and children of the 
soldiers of the Civil War number 438,064, and there are also 
663 army nurses. The number of persons who were pensioned 
under the Act of June 27th, 1890, which allows pensions on 
account of death or disability not chargeable to the service, 
was 508,799. The amount paid out for pensions during the 
year was, roughly, £28,000,000. There are about 500,000 
pension claims waiting adjudication, and it is estimated that 
nearly half these will be admitted, and will add another 
million sterling to the list. That a State should give reason- 
able pensions to those who served it so gallantly and so 
unselfishly as did many of the veterans of the war will be 
admitted by all, but it is notorious that thousands of the 
pensions are totally undeserved. With such a dead weight 
as a pension list of £28,000,000 a year, no wonder the United 
States Treasury is heavily burdened. But that was just 
what the devisers of the pension list wanted. If the 
Treasury were full there would be no excuse for the Tariff. 


The vote of the engineers on the new proposals ended in 
their almost unanimous rejection. The majority against 
accepting the masters’ terms was about 85 to 1. It now 
remains to be seen what move wiil be made by the masters. 
In all probability their course will be to post up notices 
declaring that any men who like to do so may return to work 
on the terms already offered by the masters and rejected by 
the men. If they do so the men will probably return by 
twos and threes. The result will be a blow to col- 
lective bargaining, for it will mean that, the Union having 
failed to make a bargain, the men will act individually. We 
shall be sorry to see so severe a blow inflicted on any Union, 
for we believe that the Unions perform many useful functions, 
but defeat was inevitable on the lines chosen. A battle 
against machinery and cheaper methods of production could 
only have one end. 


A visit to England is often recommended to Indians as a 
cure for disloyalty, but it does not seem to have precisely that 
effect. Azimoollah Khan, the original author of the Cawnpore 
massacre, knew England well, and the wildest recent 
denunciations of our rule were uttered on Tuesday at a 
meeting of Indians in Bloomsbury. The chairman, Mr. 
Naoroji, a Member of the last Parliament, permitted 
the meeting to pass resolutions affirming that every 
misfortune of India for the last hundred years was due to 
the “unrighteous and un-British system of government,” 
which was bleeding India to death, and that the whole ex- 
pense of the British machinery in India ought to be borne 
by the British taxpayer. Mr. Naoroji declared that the 
government there was still “a foreign domination,” which 
is true, kept up “for the benefit of the foreigners alone,” 
which is false, while a Dr. Mullick actually proposed and 
carried a resolution that Indians ought to give England 
“another America in India, and another Boston Harbour in 
Bombay,” where, we may observe, if the British flag were 








withdrawn, the Mussulmans would be at the throats of Mr. 
Naoroji’s countrymen in forty-eight hours. There is some. 
thing fine, no doubt, in allowing such speeches to be made in 
London, and telegraphed thence to India; but they do not tend 
to the much desired reconciliation of the races, or make it 
easy to resist, as we have resisted, repressive Indian Press 
Acts. 


Next Session Parliament is to be asked to'give its consent 
to the much-talked-of Westminster improvement scheme, 
under which the slums between the river and Vic- 
toria Street, the Abbey and the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, are to make way for a new residential quarter. 
Whether the scheme is a well-designed one, and whether the 
public interests are properly protected, we cannot, of course, 
determine at this stage of the proceedings; but primd facie 
many of the proposals sound attractive. There is to be a 
new road 90 ft. wide from the Victoria Tower to Lambeth 
Bridge, and an embankment or river-wall, with a roadway of 
4) ft. wide, along the foreshore of the Thames running also 
from the Victoria Tower to Lambeth Bridge. If the embank- 
ment is made, and we think it should be as it would be a great 
public advantage to have a wide, continuous thoroughfare 
running from Chelsea right into the City, care must be taken 
to follow the natural curves of the river. A well-built 
embankment with a good curve may be beautiful. A long, 
rigidly straight embankment is almost certain to be hideous. 


The Unionists have chosen Lord Charles Beresford as their 
candidate at York, where there is a Parliamentary vacancy, 
caused by the death of Sir Frank Lockwood. On Thursday 
he addressed a meeting and unfolded his political ideas, the 
chief of which is the need that exists for defending our 
possessions and our interests all over the world. At present 
they were not adequately defended, though the Government 
was, he believed, taking up the matter seriously. With 
regard to the Army, no doubt the system had failed. This 
was due not to the men who worked it, but to the system 
itself, which was «a bad one. For the first time since he 
remembered, they had got a Minister for War—Lord Lans- 
downe—who had represented the case of the British public, 


not in the usual “Rule Britannia” style—‘ Everything 
is all right, and you know nothing about it; we are the 
authority, and we know all about it”—buat in a good, round, 


honest way, allowing that there were things to be put right, 
and making one of the best statements he had ever seen. 
One of the great questions of the day was the manning of 
the mercantile marine. We are so short of men in the Navy 
that if we went to war we should have to take twenty-eight 
thousand men from the mercantile marine, and so entirely 
disorganise it. Again, over 4) per cent. of our mercantile 
sailors were foreigners, and might be withdrawn in case of 
war by the conscription in their own countries. Thus the 
mercantile marine would be dismanned by war. The foreign 
outlook Lord Charles Beresford thought very black. In 
regard to the Far East, he favoured a Japanese alliance and 
the taking of a naval station north of Hong-kong. The 
speech was, as a whole, characteristic of its maker,—frank, 
breezy, somewhat rash, and yet not without a saving element 
of common-sense. 


We cannot say that we feel any very deep sympathy with 
the persons who have signed the petition addressed to the 
Queen by her Scottish subjects protesting against the official 
misuse of the national names in violation of the Act of Union. 
No doubt the petitioners are able to show a good many 
examples of official carelessness. The Queen, for example, is 
described as Queen of England in a Treaty between the 
Governments of India and Siam. It is, however, simply 
ludicrous to say, as does the petition, that these blunders are 
due “not to ignorance or to carelessness, but largely to an 
unfair and aggressive feeling of national vanity on the part 
of an influential portion of the English people.” People have 
a feeling that “ British” is a Latinised word, and therefore 
ugly, and so avoid it, but no dark desizn of swindling Scotland 
ever enters any one’s head. When one says “ English” one 
does not mean the inhabitants of the vr ater portion of the 
greater of the two islands, but al! wii speak the English 
tongue and are subjects of the Qneen 
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THE DAY. 


TOPICS OF 


NINETY-EIGHT. 


je year 1898 opens with an impression in men’s 

minds which may prove to be absolutely unfounded, 
but which is more generally diffused than any impression 
of the kind that we can recall within the past half-century. 
All through Europe men believe, without formulating their 
reasons for the belief, that Ninety-eight, like Forty-eight, 
will be one of those years in which events occur in battalions. 
They need not be sad events, though the prevailing tone 
is pessimistic, but they will be considerable events, making 
the year memorable, as Forty-eight has been, to fuiure 
generations. You can hardly speak to a man of any 
crade, from a Minister to the driver of an omnibus, with- 
out shortly detecting that he has a thought of that kind 
in his mind, though if challenged he will deny that it is a 
conviction, or that he has any especial reason to offer 
which would justify his vague forecast. And of course 
he has none. The best informed among us can no more 
look forward five minutes than the most ignorant, the 
latter of whom, indeed, ought to foresee best, for he trusts 
his instinct rather than his reason, Sir Arthur Helps 
says somewhere that if God had intended man to be 
happy he would have given him the power of prevision 
for five minutes. The saying is not as wise as this 
writer’s usually were, for the prevision of misfortune, 
which, as the prevision must be assumed to be accurate, 
would be inevitable, would enormously increase de- 
spondency ; but it is certainthat God has not given the 
power, and that no forecast can be more than an as- 
sumptio akin to that of the gamester, that the offchance, 
which, nevertheless, is always possible, will not occur. 
Still, the existence vf an unusually diffused impression is 
worth recording, more especialiy as it has one patent 
justification in reason. There never was a moment when 
the problems to be settled were more numerous or seemed 
to be more urgent. The great caldron of the world is 
visibly “on the boil.” To begin with, the vast Empire of 
China, hitherto as distant from European politics as if 
it had been a separate planet, has suddenly been thrown 
into the melting-pot, and the European Powers are 
hurrying up to the expected feast with shouts and cries, 
not to say screams, which do not suggest that the distribu- 
tion will be an amicable one. The Chinese must feel as 
Europeans felt in the wild story Mr. Wells has just 
finished when conquerors came careering on them out of 
another planet armed with a science before which they 
were all as helpless as little infants, conquerors without 
rage, but also without pity. The reflex effect of this 
movement in the Far Kast is being keenly felt in Europe. 
It is more than probable that the good understanding 
between Russia and Germany is at an end, as completely 
as the momentary friendliness between their newspapers ; 
France is seething with irritation at having been apparently 
forgotten; while in England, though apparently so tranquil, 
there are signs that a storm-wave of commercial opinion 
might in a moment force the Government into action 
which we should regard as rash or injurious. Austria, 
though so little affected by any external events which do 
not threaten the Balkan States, is quivering with internal 
fever produced by race animosities, and half doubtful 
whether, on the whole, it would not be pleasanter to go to 
pieces, and so give Europe a new face. Italy cannot find 
any Government which can govern her, and but that she 
is Italy, would be in the throes of revolution; while 
Spain, a country which, if we judge by that very innocent 
prophet, Zadkiel, is an especial object of interest to the 
stars, hesitates between a popular demand for war with 
America, a new outbreak of militant Carlism, and a revolt 
by the Army against a Ministry which, as it believes, for- 
gets to defend the point of honour. In remoter quarters 
Swedish Tories are talking of war with Norway, Old Turks 
are muttering that the insolent Bulgarian must be chas- 
tised, while Indians are saying openly that Providence has 
deserted the British, who have forgotten how to conquer, 
and that now the moment is fast approaching for—they 
do not precisely know what. Even at home, where, to 
judge by revenue returns, everything is prosperous, there 
is fear of industrial quarrels, lively apprehension as to the 
condition of the Army, a foreboding sense that Britain is 
menaced by everybody at once, and an undefined distrust, 





not of the objects of the Government, but of its efficiency 
in any grave crisis, the precise causes of which it is impos- 
sible to unravel. There is reason enough, God knows, in 
the circumstances all round us for expecting great events 
in Ninety-eight. 

Yet why should they come in Ninety-eight? Because, 
half our readers will reply, events now occur with a kind 
of electric rapidity, and the world lives in a month as it 
formerly lived in a year. Wars are short, changes are 
abrupt, an Emperor ina hurry controls the strongest army, 
and events therefore, if they are foreseen, may be expected 
in a week, while if they are not foreseen they may happen 
in an hour. That is all just, and in a way undeniable, 
and yet those who remember much may ask if that 
impression is quite true, or is it not rather a nervous idea 
begotten of the amazing speed at which all news now passes 
around this little and, as we are just beginning to feel, in- 
sufficient planet ? Some events are developed quickly, for 
instance the English determination to go to war if his 
telegram to Kruger were followed up by the Germaa 
Emperor ; but others, more numerous, hang fire. All of 
us who are more than fifty have waited a quarter of a 
century for that European collision which seemed so 
certain in 1872, which nearly arrived in 1875, but which 
has not happened yet. The Turkish minaret has been 
rocking for twenty-two years and has not fallen, while the 
Austrian eagle was wounded to the death in 1866, and is 
flying still over a broader expanse of land. Think how 
we have all waited, some of us, we can testify, with fury 
in our hearts, for the punishment of the Armenian 
massacres, the only consequence of which has been that 
the Sultan has again a formidable army. Look even at 
China, and remember what we all expected at the 
end of the Japanese war; or think how the Cretan 
affair has Jagged, and how the “difference” between 
the United States and Spain has dragged on, or how 
many months have elapsed since President Cleveland 
caused that financial crash in the Union by action about 
Venezuela. Recall how every “social danger” has been 
discussed for the last twenty years, and how exceedingly 
little of the cataclysmal kind has come of the discussion. 
Everything is heard of at once, but everything does not 
move fast, nor is it reasonable to expect it should. The 
electric telegraph cannot carry so much as a cartridge to 
the front, nor will a fleet be built one moment sooner 
because the report of its progress can be flashed—as that 
of the new Japanese fleet is now being flashed—weekly 
half round the world. The nations are not a bit more 
anxious to fight because the moment one of them gets an 
advantage it is known to all mankind, nor shall we be in 
Khartoum a day the sooner because, if Sir Herbert 
Kitchener catches cold, his family may hear of it, if he 
pleases, before the sneezing is done. Above all, the new 
speed of intelligence lends little speed to men’s resolves. 
Great political events depend, as a rule, upon statesmen’s 
decisions, and;nothing has been so changed as to compel 
statesmen to embrace decisions rapidly or without con- 
sideration. Rather the tendency has been to such an 
increase of intelligence that statesmen, seeing how diffi- 
cult everything is, and how closely everything depends 
on everything else, hesitate, and drop resolutions, 
like candidates for the Cretan Principality, through 
an intellectual trap-door. It is perfectly possible that 
every one of the “urgent” problems now under discus- 
sion may last through the year, and that Ninety-nine may 
find us all as expectant, as uneasy, and as little resolved 
as Ninety-eight. No doubt catastrophes may happen 
suddenly, because Monarchs are no more exempted from 
disease than fishermen are, and the death of the German 
Emperor, or of the Austrian Emperor, or of our own 
Queen, or of the Emperor of China, or, strangely enough, 
of the Dowager Empress of China, or of the little Queen 
of Holland, might alter the whole complexion of affairs ; 
but the chances of a calamity of that kind are not in- 
creased by modern conditions. They are, on the contrary, 
diminished, because typhoid no longer kills, and even 
Sovereigns, with their over-full lives, pass eighty in full 
health. Think how everything that happens must matter 
to the Queen, and yet she works six hours a day more 
efficiently, if anything, than she worked fifty years ago. 
Apart from occurrences of that kind, the men who rule 
will deliberate before they act; the nations will deliberate 
still longer; and though events, even great events, will 
doubtless issue from the present conditions, the impres- 
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sion that they will happen in 1898, deep and widespread | 
as we have acknowledged it to be, may prove entirely 
without foundation. We must possess our souls in 
patience, though we do hear in a few seconds from all the 
ends of the earth. 





THE RELIGIOUS INTERESTS INVOLVED IN 
THE CHINA QUESTION. 


HERE is a side of this complex Chinese question to 
which our countrymen have hitherto paid no atten- 

tion, but which may prove, we think will prove, to be of 
considerable importance. We were a little puzzled at 
first to understand why the Vatican, which does not ilove 
the Hohenzollerns, should be so eager in its support of 
William II.’s policy in the Far East; why Catholic 
Bishops should bless his efforts, and Cardinals who are not 
Germans by blood should wish him “ God-speed ;” or why 
the Centre party, whose constituents abhor taxation, should 
be so half-hearted in their criticisms of the Navy Bill. A 
little reflection, however, dispersed that cloud. The Papacy 


slaughter remain Christian still. Christianity might have 
waited two centuries before it prevailed in Russia but for 
the strong pressure exerted by Vladimir and his immediate 
successors. The Spaniards in America made Christians 
in heaps by what we should now call torture, but from 
Louisiana to Cape Horn the whole red-brown population 
is now in all its external aspects devoted to Christianity, 
and in spite of the survival of old superstitions, and even 
in places of the old faiths, does probably in some way 
believe the Gospel to be true. Spain herself lost fear- 
fully by the expulsion of the Jews and Moriscos, but 
Spain remains entirely, and in a sense devotedly, Roman 
Catholic. We suspect that if the Chinese, with their 
cregariousness and their obstinacy, and their intense 
belief in themselves, once accepted the Greek Church with 
its stately ritual, they would continue to reverence their 
ancestors and to believe nonsense about the danger of 
geodetic disturbances, but they would, as among Christians, 
remain Orthodox, and in a way respect the special ideas 
of Orthodoxy. And remembering what Rome thinks of 
its own mission in the world, and the obligations which 





looks far forward, and has long ago decided that the con- 
version of China and its dependencies would be the most 


useful as well as the greatest triumph any Christian | 


Church could achieve. It would reconcile to Christianity | 


a fourth of the human race, and place at the disposal of 


the Vatican almost limitless means for achieving further | 


conquests. The Jesuits, therefore, and the agents at the 
disposal of the Propaganda have cultivated Northern 
China assiduously, and have been very successful, making 
thousands of converts, who are at least so far enlightened 
that they will endure very severe persecution without 
abandoning the faith. Rome, which never forgets the past, 
believes that external pressure can be so used as greatly 
to help on Christianity, and is, consequently, delighted 
to find that when Catholic missionaries or their converts 
are murdered a potentate so great and masterful as the 
German Emperor is willing to interfere. France is willing, 
too ; in Tonquin she did great things; and she is disposed, 
though agnostic at home, to play the ancient rdle of Eldest 
Son of the Church abroad, as we see in her tendency torepress 
Protestant missions in Africa; but France is by no means 
fond of great efforts, and in China she may in the future 
prove but a lukewarm friend. For there is a religious 
danger approaching which the Vatican regards with 
dismay, and which may destroy all French willingness to 
demonstrate on behalf of Catholic missions in China. It 
is Russia first of all which will acquire broad territories in 
China, and though Russia is tolerant enough towards the 
Mahommedans and Pagans within her dominions, there 
can be no doubt that her governing group in St. Peters- 
burg always desire, and will always desire, the extension 
of the Orthodox faith, which many of them believe with a 
certain fervour, and which all of them hold to be the key- 
stone of the unity and the separateness of Russia. All 
experienced missionaries believe that whenever the Asiatic 
races adopt Christianity they will do it in great masses, 
and their belief is peculiarly strong about China, where the 
masses are homogeneous, and if once penetrated by an 
idea will act on it, as the Russians once did, with astonish- 
ing rapidity. It seems to Rome at least possible 
that within the coming century all China may adopt a 
nominal Christianity, and that the form of it may be that 
of the Greek Church,—a prospect to make Xavier turn in 
his tomb at Goa. Rome, therefore, is and will remain 
permanently hostile to Russia in the Far East, and Rome 
can make herself acutely felt in many countries, the United 
States among them, which produce good officers and possess 
fair fleets. 

That is very stupid of Rome, thinks the average 
Englishman, considered as a spiritual power, for com- 
pulsory Christianity or official Christianity can benefit no 
man, and, moreover, cannot be permanent. Rome could 
make as many converts among Orthodox Chinamen as 
among Chinamen who remained Confucians or Buddhists. 
We agree in part, with a special feeling as to the wicked- 
ness of “ converting” either by terrorism or bribery ; but 
Rome has history at her back. No reasonable man can 
doubt that the acceptance of Christianity by Constantine 
as the official faith of the Roman Empire did smooth the 
path of the new creed throughout the nations which con- 
sidered themselves its subjects, and among the barbarians 
who atonce despised and reverenced the Roman civilisation. 
The Wends and Saxons whom Charlemagne converted by 





that mission entails on her, we find it quite natural that 


| she should resolve as part of her enduring policy to resist 


Russian progress towards sovereignty over the thickly 
planted millions of the Far East. And we can also 
| believe that when the Holy Synod wakes up fully to the 
situation, Nicholas II., who thinks that expansion towards 
| the North Pacifie is to be the feature of his reign, will 
‘find that the second strongest force in Russia is not only 
supporting him, but is eagerly urging him forward, 
letermined that neither France nor Germany shall 
| dominate in China. Nations do not now fight in order to 
spread their faith, but the Churches greatly love enter- 
prises which incidentally promise to their faiths a novel 
| and wide extension. 

We shall of course be told that no such consideration 
can affect practical politics, the governing men of Europe 
having long since decided that they will rouse no religious 
questions ; but though we acknowledge that this is the 
theory of the governing men, we doubt their ability always 
to act on it. If the Armenians had been Orthodox 
Christians no Czar could have held his people back. We 
see at this moment that a few letters from the Pope have 
paralysed the Monarchists in France, that the Centre, 
which obeys the Vatican, holds the balance of power in 
Germany, that a Clerical party is supreme in Cisleithan 
Austria, and that the decision of the Poles on the urgent 
question whether to accept Russia or continue their secular 
warfare against Russia depends entirely on religious con- 
siderations ; and we ask ourselves whether the influence of 
the creeds has decayed quite so completely as the educated 
suppose. At all events, it is not dead; and we may 
depend upon it that Latin Christianity and Greek 
Christianity will find it very difficult not to quarrel over a 
possible prize like China, and still more difficult to desire 
heartily the victory of a Power which may show itself 
hostile to their own faith. We can hardly imagine “ the 
faithful” of France, who include one-third of the men and 
nearly all women, sincerely anxious that Russia should 
conquer China, and feel satisfied that in the Greek Church 
the party of the Holy Synod, which is very powerful, will 
be greatly irritated at any prospect of large portions of 
China passing to the German Emperor. Religion, we 
dare say, would not prevail against ambition, but when it 
happens to harmonise with ambition it is apt to invest it 
with a new courage and a more far-reaching grasp. The 
English stand apart in their haughty isolation, and 
believe that neither Greek nor Latin will prosper in such 
unholy work—which is true if we look far enough for- 
ward—but we cannot avoid an impression, almost a con- 
viction, that as events develop themselves the contentions 
of the Christian creeds will have an influence upon the 
fate of China searcely less perceptible than their influence 
upon the fate of the two Americas. The world, especially 
the English world, says it is philosophic; but we notice 
every week that when a rich man changes his faith every 
newspaper records the fact, not invariably without either 
rancour or dismay. 








THE POLICY OF JAPAN. 
E are not able, we regret to say, to share the 
enthusiasm of some of our contemporaries for the 
Japanese. They displayed courage and patriotism in 
their war with China, but the dreadful massacre at 
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Port Arthur showed that their gentleness was one of 
manner only, and that they were still, when excitement 
dissolved the veneer, an Asiatic and a Pagan people. We 
should regard an alliance with them, therefore, with 
positive repugnance, as an agreement which would involve 
the abandonment of the European claim to lead the world, 
and a justification of the habitual Continental charge that 
the English are a nation of hypocrites who preach morality, 
but seek nothing higher than their own immediate 
advantage. Nor do we think it proved yet, though it is 
possible, that the Japanese can rise to the highest level of 
the old Pagan civilisations. They have done considerable 
things in art, but have never added to the human con- 
ception of beauty, or discovered for themselves the true 
laws of perspective. They are most active and successful 
traders, but have not learned, as even Hindoos have 
learned, that the keynote of successful commerce is fidelity 
to a bargain. They have a capacity for learning 
mechanics, but they have as yet invented nothing of 
importance. They have created or purchased a great 
Fleet, but we have still to see how they handle it against 
a European opponent; and they have organised an excellent 
Army, certainly well disciplined, probably as brave as any 
army in the world, but as yet tested only against soldiers 
who, under some scarcely intelligible impulse which is 
not cowardice, practically decline to fight. The world has 
still to wait before the position of the Japanese among 
the nations ean be accurately determined. 


They are, however, by far the most interesting, though 
not the noblest, of the Asiatic peoples, and as the crisis of 
their fate has probably arrived—for if they cannot drive 
back Europe they must in the end share in the general 
subjugation of Asia which Europe is designing—we watch 
with something even of excitement for any indications of 
the policy they will ultimately adopt. We think as yet— 
and subject to the reserves that no European ever quite 
understands an Asiatic, and that in the horrible welter 
which just now prevails in Pekin most information is false 
—that they have hit upon a singularly wise one, which 
may in its consequences affect the destiny of the world. 
They have, to begin with, replaced the Marquis Ito, who 
organised Japan for the campaign against China, once 
more at the head of affairs, thus securing for themselves, 
at all events, a capable and determined leader. The pre- 
valent idea here is that he will either fight Russia for Corea, 
or form an alliance with Russia, or Germany, or Great 
‘Britain on condition of receiving a share of the decaying 
Empire; but we doubt, subject always to the reserves 
above-mentioned, whether he will do anything of the kind. 
The Marquis Ito is a man who thinks on the large scale, 
who knows that it is easier to steal an orange than an 
orange-pip, and who sees that with all Europe for an 
opponent the only prize worth the frightful risk, and 
the only prize also which might yield sufficient strength 
to enable him to keep it, is the whole of China. 
If he can master the Chinese Empire, either by super- 
seding the Mantchou dynasty, or by assuming for the 
Japanese Government the permanent position of Mayor 
of the Palace in Pekin, he may make the Yellow Race too 
powerful for Europe to defeat,—at least in the present 
condition of its scientific appliances. To secure for ever 
the control of the resources, the trade, and the soldiers of 
China would indeed be a service to his country worth 
performing, and it is this, we are almost convinced, which 
the Japanese Premier thinks within the limits of his 
power. He has, therefore, offered the Mandarins to 
suspend all demands for the rest of the indemnity if 
they will allow Japanese Generals and officers to 
organise a Chinese Army, and will maintain a strict 
alliance with Japan. If they will, Europe cannot prevent 
Marshal Yamagata from forming a numerous Chinese 
Army of men sufficiently well disciplined for effective 
fighting, indifferent to death, regularly paid, and able to 
use the best rifles with murderous effect. The notion 
that all Chinamen are individually cowards is, as he knows, 
false. They are only men who see no reason for fighting. 
If that offer is accepted Europe is beaten, for no Power 
could or would make the effort to convey an army of more 
than fifty thousand men to China, and maintain them 
there, probably for three years, against really effective 
Chinese forces, which could be renewed and renewed per- 
petually, as General Gordon pointed out, without the 
Empire in any way feeling any loss of men. The materials 
for war exist in China already, or could be supplied from 





Japan, and no patrolling of the seas could prevent the 
ingress over so vast a frontier of a sufficient number of 
Japanese officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, 
The only thing for Europe to do, if it wished to keep 
China weak, would be to conquer Japan, and Europe, 
besides being far too jealous and divided, could not be 
ready for such an effort till the Trans-Siberian Railway 
is completed. 

But is there any chance of the Japanese offer being 
accepted in Pekin? We have no means of forming a 
decided opinion, but we incline to think there is. It is 
never safe to believe that any race is without the ordinary 
feelings of humanity, and the notion that the great 
Mandarins of China view the scene now going on—the 
destruction of an Empire which is theirs, and which they 
think the first in the world—with indifference or com- 
placency is one we are wholly unable to entertain. They 
wish, we have no doubt whatever, to resist both Germany 
and Russia, and to resist they must obtain aid from 
some one fighting Power, England, or France, or America, 
or Japan. They would like England or America the best, 
because they would pay either of them in trade and in- 
fluence alone; but they cannot secure either, and in 
practice the choice for them lies between Russia and 
Japan. They have every reason to choose the latter. The 
Russians at best are a white people, and between the 
white people and the yellow people, the white and the 
yellow civilisations, there is a great gulf fixed. The 
Mandarins know that Russia would never recede, that 
in time she would change everything, that swarms of 
settlers would follow her flag, and that in particular 
she would push her creed until everything that was 
distinctively Chinese had been stamped out. The 
Japanese, on the contrary, belong to the same section of 
the human family as the Chinese themselves, the 
Mandarins probably even exaggerate the _ soldierly 
qualities of the men who have defeated them, and 
they understand and could make bargains with the 
Japanese Court, which has fought them, and dealt with 
them, and intrigued with them for hundreds of years. 
The Tartar Court may dread Tokio, fearing for the throne, 
but there is no reason why the Chinese Mandarins, who 
already obey an alien caste, should dread the Japanese, and 
in the overthrow of everything which has already begun the 
Chinese Mandarins may prove themselves stronger than 
the Tartars. It is a most significant fact that Li Hung 
Chang, the head of the Chinese party, and the only 
man in China with a large armed guard at his disposal, 
is reported to be, of all the great officials, the one 
most favourable to the Japanese proposition. If he 
cannot persuade the Court, he may compel it or dismiss 
it, and thus at least secure that China, which has existed 
in his belief from the beginning, shall remain Mongolian 
and Asiatic. Just think what the Chinese are when 
you say that they do not mind their Empire being cut 
up by barbarians from beyond the sea. 

It may all go so differently, and we pretend to no 
power of prevision, but of three things, almost forgotten 
in this country, we feel absolutely assured. First, that 
the Chinese Mandarins have no intention of letting 
Europe partition their Empire without a struggle, and 
are at the same time aware that for a struggle they must 
find a friend who can reorganise their resources. Secondly, 
that the Japanese are profoundly disquieted and angry at 
the recent turn of events, foreseeing clearly that if Europe 
subjugates, or partitions, or rules China, their own indepen- 
dence, not to speak of their hope of playing a grand réle in 
the world, will be gone for ever. Thirdly, that if the Chinese 
and the Japanese, coerced by the common danger, can 
agree to any effective union of their forces, Continental 
Europe has not the power at present to make the effort 
necessary to conquer the united yellow peoples. She has 
not the unity, she has not the transport, and she has not 
the men. No Government except that of Russia would 
venture to risk its conscripts and its Treasury in such an 
undertaking, and the Russian Government must first 
complete its railways, and then learn how to avoid that 
frightful waste of its trained men which always accom- 
panies its wars. Whether China and Japan can agree or 
not is beyond our knowledge; but that Japan desires this, 
and that Chinese reluctance is yielding under the weight 
of the avalanche of hostile circumstances which now press 
upon Pekin, we can feel no doubt whatever. 
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EGYPT AND THE SUGAR QUESTION. 


ONDAY’S Times contains an item of news 
M which should be most carefully weighed by 
those who are inclined to give their support to the 
suggestion that our West Indian possessions could 
be helped by the imposition of a tax on beet- 
sugar. The Cairo correspondent of the Times states 
that the growth of sugar in Upper and Middle 
Egypt has more than doubled since 1883, “and would 
increase more rapidly were it not for the limitation 
as regards water-supply imposed by necessity. A new 
French factory at Naga Hamadi is the largest of its kind 
jn the world, and a new English factory at Baliana will 
commence producing sugar this year (1897).” Now this 
means that, notwithstanding the very low price obtainable 
for cane-sugar—a price which the West Indian sugar- 
planters say is either too low or too fluctuating to make 
sugar-producing pay—the Egyptians have been able to 
make not only the established factories pay, but to more 
than double the industry in some fourteen years. 
The fact is the more remarkable when we remember 
that the production of sugar is not a mere affair of 
peasants. It requires the expenditure of a great amount 
of capital on buildings and machinery as well as the 
raising of a crop. But it is notorious that during the 
last fourteen years in Egypt there has been no rush of 
capital into industrial undertakings which require a large 
cash expenditure. The capitalists have always said :— 
‘Let us wait and see whether the English occupation is 
going to last before we sink our money. If Egypt is to 
return to barbarism, it will not pay to put down 
capital on the banks of the Nile. Perhaps another year 
will decide the question whether the occupation is to go 
on. We will therefore wait a little longer before we 
embark on any big venture.’ The fact that in spite of 
this capitalists have been found to develop the sugar 
trade, and that one of the new sugar factories is the 
largest in the world, and therefore, no doubt, one of the 
most expensively equipped, shows that sugar-producing in 
Egypt must offer exceptional inducements to thetinvestor. 
We arrive, then, at this fact. Even under present 
conditions sugar-producing greatly tempts the capitalist 
in Egypt. It not only does not tempt him at all in the 
West Indies, but he declares that it means actual ruin. 
What is the exact and specific explanation of this we have 
not the means to determine, but speaking in general terms 
it is clear that Egypt can grow sugar more profitably than 
the West Indies can. But if Egypt gets more water, 
and more water she will certainly get unless she is 
artificially restrained, she could produce an indefinite 
amount of sugar. Even without more water she 
could very greatly increase her output were it worth 
her while to do so,—i.e., by substituting sugar for other 
crops. All this means that if beet-sugar were to be taxed, 
and so cane-sugar put at an advantage in the English 
market, we should be merely giving more help to the 
already successful competitors of the West Indian growers. 
Mr. George Martineau has assured us in these columns 
that the West Indian producers only ask to have the price 
steadied, not raised, and that no increase in the average 
price of sugar would be produced by the countervailing 
bounties. Let us suppose that this would be the case. 
Under such circumstances, is it not certain that Egypt, 
which even now can extend its sugar industry and make 
it pay, will get the benefit of the new conditions? If she 
ean beat the West Indies as it is, what would she not be 
able to do if the conditions were made more favourable ? 
Another point of some interest arises over the question of 
Egyptian sugar. Ought the artificial supply of water to 
the grower to be considered as a bounty? If the dam is 
made above Assouan, water will be supplied far more 
plentifully, and also far more cheaply, to Middle Egypt 
than ever before, and thus sugar-growing will receive a 
considerable stimulus. Might it not be argued that this 
was an unfair stimulus to the Egyptian production? We 
do not, of course, argue for a moment that the case is on 
all fours with the bounty system, though suppose the dam 
turned out a financial failure, though an engineering 
success, it might be argued that the Egyptian tax- 


payer was being taxed in order to make sugar cheap in 


the English market. In any case, the point is worth 
noticing, for it shows how difficult and dangerous a thing 
it is to inquire why things are cheap, and to base your 





action on the results of that inquiry, instead of sticking 
to the rule that England is a free market, and that any 
man who has got anything to sell may come and sell it 
without let or hindrance. 

Another matter of importance must not be left out of 
sight when we consider the sugar question. Before we 
attempt to alter our rule of financial policy in order to 
help the West Indian sugar industry, we ought to 
be quite sure whether the continued domination of the 
sugar interest, and the almost complete dependence of 
British Guiana and the majority of the islands on that 
single interest, is in reality good for them. We do not 
wish to endorse the allegation that the British West Indies 
are in the hands of a selfish sugar oligarchy who care only 
for their own material interests, and in their blind devotion 
to these retard the real progress of our oldest Colonies. 
Such a view is, we are convinced, grossly exaggerated, 
and very unfair to the sugar-planters. There is, however, 
some evidence to show that there is an extraordinary 
lack of enlightenment in the West India sugar interest, 
and that their want of wisdom has done a great deal to 
retard the prosperity of the communities which they 
control. For example, they are apt to consider that the 
introduction of a new industry is injurious to them, and 
that if the Colonies grow other things besides sugar the 
planters will suffer. The introduction of fruit-growing 
in Jamaica has done a great deal, and will do more, 
to take the sting out of the sugar problem, yet at 
this very moment the sugar-planters of British Guiana 
are perturbed because a rice-growing industry shows 
signs of springing up in the Colony. The Times’ 
correspondent in Georgetown, British Guiana, states 
in last Saturday’s issue that the liability of the Govern- 
ment to “repatriate” the coolies is solving itself by a 
remarkable development of rice-culture on the part 
of the free coolies. This “minor industry,” we are told, 
has been given a great stimulus by the erection of a rice- 
mill, with che help of a Government grant, in Georgetown, 
“where the paddy grown on small plots of land is bought 
from the cultivator, ‘husked,’ and disposed of in the local 
market. Some people fear that this will lead to a serious 
scarcity of labour for the estates. In their busy seasons 
the estates depend to a large extent upon the labour of 
the negroes and free coolies, and the rate of wages is ruled 
by the quantity of labour at command. The complaint 
now is that, owing to the great extension of rice-farming, 
the outside labour-supply has become restricted, and, as a 
consequence, wages have risen to an impracticable 
figure.” We do not, of course, blame the: planters for 
not liking a rise in the price of labour, but the 
fact that they evidently look with disfavour on the 
growth of a minor industry is most significant. Yet 
it is on the growth of minor industries of every kind 
that the prosperity of the West Indies can alone be 
assured. 

We have only one more point to deal with. We would 
make a most earnest plea for the reconsideration of the 
whole problem of the government of the West Indies 
If it is true, as we are assured it is, that in many of 
the Colonies an export duty on sugar and sugar- 
products like molasses is still levied, would it not be 
wise to overhaul the fiscal system of the Colonies before 
altering our own in order to give them a very problem- 
atic amount of help? Again, can it be wise for the 
Colonies to raise their revenues almost entirely by 
Customs-duties ? No doubt it is difficult for them to get 
the money in any other way, but it must not, at the same 
time, be forgotten that the greatest drag on exportation 
is a tariff on imports. He that will not buy shall not sell. 
On the whole, we remain firm in our opinion that the best 
thing we can do for the West Indies is to appoint a Board 
on the model of the Irish Congested Districts Board, anc 
give it £40,000 a year, and the right to raise loans up 
to £300,000 to spend on developing the West Indies. 
By planting the negroes on the soil as peasant-cultivators, 
by stimulating the fruit trade, by improving means of 
communication, and by subsidising steamship lines, 
such a Board might do far more to improve the 
Colonies than any system of countervailing duties. Let 
this be done, and at the same time let the local 
Governments be simplified and overhauled, and made 
to act on more enlightened lines, and we shall really 
have accomplished something worth deing for our 
oldest Colonies. 
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A STRIKE AGAINST TAXES. 


HE German population of Bohemia have, it is said, 
repeatedly threatened to organise a strike against 
taxes unless their rights, or what they consider their 
rights, are respected. As yet, however, they have made 
no attempt to put their threat into practice. Meantime a 
section of the peasantry of Hungary who have Social Demo- 
cratic leanings have in the Alféld, the great Hungarian corn 
country, actually organised a formal strike against the 
Government imposts. The movement is a very curious 
and interesting one, and although it will probably be put 
down with ease, it is suggestive of great possibilities. It 
raises, in fact, the whole problem of civil insurrection. It 
may be said with something like certainty that in the 
modern State armed insurrection is impossible as long as 
the Army does not mutiny. The size of modern armies 
and the vast power conferred by the latest inventions in 
the way of Maxims and high explosives make it most un- 
likely that any body of insurgents will ever again be able 
to meet successfully large bodies of trained soldiers,— 
unless, of course, as in the case of the Commune, the 
insurgents get possession of great stores of arms and 
ammunition, and so become an army, even if a somewhat 
loosely organised one. Successful armed revolt must 
come, then, if it comes at all, by means of mutiny. 

It remains to consider how far civil insurrection is 
possible,—how far, that is, the policy of a universal 
strike against Government would be likely to carry a 
band of revolutionaries in a modern State. No doubt in 
theory it ought to be well-nigh irresistible. Suppose that 
every one in the village, in the county, in the province 
gives the same answer, and that answer “ No,” when the 
collector’s demand-note is presented. You cannot first 
sue, and then fine and imprison, half the population. Not 
only have you not enough prisons into which to put the 
recalcitrants—fines will, of course, be no more paid than 
taxes—but you could not get the cases adjudicated under 
five years. What, then, it may be asked, could a Govern- 
ment do if face to face with, say, a steady refusal to pay 
on the part of two million householders? In theory, of 
course, the Government would be beaten. In practice, they 
need not be more than seriously inconvenienced. To begin 
with, very few Continental Governments raise any very 
large proportion of their revenues by direct personal taxa- 
tion, or, at any rate, by direct taxation falling on any class 
which would be likely to strike under present conditions. 
Those who would refuse to pay would be mostly poor 
people. Hence, at the very most, the Government would 
be only some four or five millions out of pocket even if 
the strike lasted a year. But though this would doubt- 
less be very inconvenient, it would not be utter ruin. 
The Customs-duties would still be paid, and there would 
be enough to meet the immediate needs of the Govern- 
ment and to pay the Army and the police regularly,—the 
first thing needful under such circumstances. The 
indirect taxes, then, would give the Government time to 
look round and arrange means for meeting the difficulty 
before them. Though a Government cannot prosecute two 
million people all at once, it can very easily select 
certain men to proceed against. Naturally it would 
select the ringleaders, for ringleaders there must be in any 
such movement as we are supposing. But if some three 
or four hundred of these men were imprisoned a good 
deal of heart would be taken out of the strike. If, next, 
the Government proceeded to let it be known that men 
who would pay within the next six weeks would not be 
fined, whereas those who still held out would have a fine 
equal to the taxes due added to their taxes, it is not 
improbable that a great many of the weaker strikers 
would come in. After that « Government which meant 
business might select certain small areas, and declare that 
they would within these areas enforce the law, even if it 
resulted in imprisoning the whole population. The result 
of such a policy must either be to bring on riot and 
armed resistance, or else to destroy the strike. That is, 
either the general body of strikers must come to the aid 
of the selected areas, or the strike would collapse from lack 
of cohesion. In all probability, however, active insurrec- 
tion would have come earlier. In spite of the fact that 
passive resistance is always a hundred times more effective 
than active resistance, mankind finds it almost impossible 
to resist the temptation to riot. But given that the troops 
stand firm, a riot is easily defeated. Absolutely passive 








resistance is the most appalling thing which a Government 
can be called on to face; but fortunately for Governments, 
they very seldom meet it. Practically, then, a strike against 
taxes on the Continent is not greatly to be feared. It 
would soon degenerate into a riot, and then, the soldiers 
being steady, would be easily quelled. But let us not forget 
that, given a general strike, it is almost impossible to 
believe that the Army would remain loyal. In Con. 
tinental countries the Army is the nation, and therefore 
both the men with the colours and the men in the Reserves 
would be feeling what the nation was feeling. There 
could not be such a thing as a general strike without 
sympathy and approval in the Army on so great a scale 
that it would make the Army useless. This is only, how- 
ever, another way of putting a fact which people are now 
beginning to realise,—namely, that in future, if revolu- 
tions tale place abroad, they will be military revolutions, 
The way to revolt lies through the Army. No doubt 
discipline is so strong that it wili prevent minor and 
partial revolutions; but given something which would 
stir the whole of the lower class at the same moment and 
with great intensity, and neither Germany nor France 
nor Austria could resist the movement. Even military 
discipline finds it almost impossible to deal with certain 
forms of outbreak. If the men in a hundred regiments 
all over the country simultaneously, and as if by a sudden 
impulse, break the ranks and scatter in every direction, 
leaving their officers a helpless knot of men, the difficulty 
of reforming the regiments becomes enormous. You can 
bring up artillery and mow down an actively mutinous 
regiment; you can take every tenth man out of a 
passively disobedient and sulking regiment and shoot 
them; but what can you do to regiments that have been 
simply spilt on the ground like a pail of milk? The 
answer, of course, is that no set of regiments would do 
this unless the ground had been carefully prepared 
beforehand, and that the persons caught preaching this 
form of revolt would be promptly shot. No doubt, as 
a rule, they would be, but there still remains over the 
case of a great national movement affecting strongly the 
minds of all the men. 

It is generally said that no strike against taxes could 
ever take place in England because no direct Imperial 
taxes of any kind are paid by the poor. That is perfectly 
true, and a very excellent thing, for in our belief it is 
neither fair nor expedient that men not very much above 
the subsistence level should pay direct taxes. But though 
the poor could not strike against taxes, is it quite so 
certain that the richer classes might not some day com- 
bine to withold the Income-tax, Death-duties, Stamp-duties, 
and all the other direct taxes which are paid by them ? 
Suppose—a very unlikely supposition, we admit—that we 
had a Socialist Government in power, and that they were 
beginning upon the task of taxing the rich out of existence, 
that is, of equalising social conditions by putting very heavy 
burdens on the affluent. Under these conditions it is quite 
conceivable that the Income-tax payers and the executors 
would combine, and refuse to pay their taxes. If they 
did, and if the Courts of Law and our legal system 
remained unchanged, the embarrassment of a Government 
depending, like ours, upon direct taxation might be very 
great. Imagine a hundred thousand Income-tax and 
Death-duty suits pending in the Queen’s Bench 
Division! Such a _ resistance by the black-coated 
classes would be really passive, and hence, as we have 
pointed out, all the more likely to be successful. But 
here, again, though it is interesting to consider the 
possibility, we do not in the least suppose that a strike 
of the rich against Socialistic taxes is ever likely to come, 
because we do not believe that the Socialists will ever 
win; or, rather, if they do, they will win by having con- 
verted the world to their views, and then we shall not call 
them Socialists or want to resist them. Still, on the 
whole, a strike of the rich against taxes would be likely to 
be more formidable than a strike of the poor. 





CONTINENTAL TORYISM. 


i is asserted by the Pall Mall Gazette that the 

Prussian Junkers, in their mad attempt to resist the 
inevitable evolution of modern society, are agitating for 
what can only be described as a resuscitation of serfdom 
in a modified form. They desire in an especial degree 
to prevent free movement of the Prussian peasantry, 
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either in the form of migration to the cities or emigration 
to other lands. They see a form of urban civilisation 
spreading rapidly over Germany, involving change of 
manners, the rooting up of the old habits of passive 
obedience, the destruction of the idea of divine right, 
and the growth of what they consider pernicious heresy, 
social and political, among the emancipated masses. 
Their hatred of industrialism, of the free ways of city 
life, of democracy, of the modern spirit in its manifold 
guises, can scarcely be conceived in England, where the 
landed classes have contrived to accommodate themselves 
to many unwelcome changes, and have found their in- 
fluence very little diminished thereby. Accommodation, 
however, is not the mental temper of the Prussian squire. 
His formula is that of Ibsen’s “ Brand,”’—“ all or none.” 
The French Revolution, and all it meant for Europe, was 
to him an impious interference with a divinely constituted 
order, constituted by a kind of omnipotent and omniscient 
Prussian drill-sergeant. We look upon Stein as a wise 
man, who attempted to do for Prussia in peace what the 
Revolution had accomplished for France with violence. 
But the Junker has probably never forgiven Stein, who 
had to contend against the fatuous bigotry and fanatical 
obscurantism of the Prussian landed class ; and, conse- 
quently, he seems to think that the time may have arrived 
for undoing part of the great work of internal reform 
achieved by Stein, Hardenberg, and Gneisenau. 

In our fairly equable political climate we are often apt 
to wonder at the revolutionary violence which is so 
marked a feature of not a few Continental States. 
English observers found it impossible to understand the 
furious side of the French Revolution, the desperate 
fighting in Berlin and Vienna and Dresden which marked 
the movement of 1848, the Paris Commune of 1871, the 
insane Anarchist plots of a few years ago, culminating 
in the murder of President Carnot. There has been very 
little serious and widespread violence in English internal 
politics since the Peasants’ Revolt of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; for the Wars of the Roses were merely aristocratic 
faction fights; the Commonwealth wars, so full of mean- 
ing to the rising middle class, had little interest for the 
peasantry; and the serious element in the Chartist 
agitation rose and fell with the prive of bread, and was 
easily ended by a policy of common-sense. Philip de 
Commines, coming from France, which was torn asunder 
by the fierce warfare of great factions, was surprised to 
find how little the Wars of the Roses disturbed the level 
surface of average English life. In Continental Europe 
it has been different. There society itself has been rent 
in fragments. We can scarcely conceive the awful condition 
of France in the wars of the League, or of Germany after 
the Thirty Years’ War. Imagine ruined towns, burning 
cottages, devastated fields, starving peasants, trade almost 
at an end from Plymouth to Berwick, and we have some 
faint notion of what has actually been over three-fourths 
of Europe. What is the cause of the contrast? The 
question is vital, for its answer gives us a hint as to the 
real cause and nature of Continental Toryism. To answer 
this question adequately would take volumes; but there 
is one great cause which stands out beyond others. We 
never developed feudalism logically in England. Our 
social classes have blended with one another as they could 
not blend where feudalism was complete. In the French 
sense of the word England never bred a noblesse,—i.e., a 
class definitely sundered from the people. She never held 
a great and powerful class of clerics, like the Prince- 
Bishops of Germany, holding vast estates and owning 
ultimate allegiance to a great foreign Power. Her serfs 
were liberated at an early date, and the power of her 
Barons was partly broken by a consolidated Monarchy, 
and came partly to an end by an internal war of faction. 
The Reformation as it was carried out was, it is true, 
by no means an unmixed blessing to the English 
peasantry, as their depressed condition under Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth testifies; but by that time the English 
nation was formed, and it was fortunately formed without 
that element of well-defined social castes with clearly 
divergent interests which has been such a gigantic factor 
in every country in Western Europe (except, curiously, 
Spain) since the formation of the Germanic-Roman 
Empire. This, in our judgment, is the preponderant 
factor in the manifest differentiation of English from 
Continental life. 


Now we begin to see how an answer may be given to 





the question why Continental Radicalism assumes so 
fierce and unrelenting a form. Its character is determined 
by the character of Continental Toryism. England ran 
a risk of the growth of a similar violent Radicalism a 
century ago, when, in the midst of much material suffer- 
ing, the old hard, black, ugly Toryism of Eldon and 
Castlereagh threatened the peaceful evolution of 
English institutions. The Cato Street conspiracy 
was the kind of plot familiar to Paris or Venice. 
But the cloud passed over, and reform came with 
a minimum of coercive pressure. On the Continent 
it has not been so. We speak of Western Europe, 
for Russia has passed through a special evolution of her 
own. But in Europe all that we sum up conveniently as 
“the Revolution” has been, and is even at this hour, felt 
to be absolutely destructive of class privileges which are 
viewed as positive rights, never to be questioned. These 
rights may be said to group themselves under the heads 
of Royal Divine Right, of Ecclesiastical Right, and of 
the Right of the Feudal Landlord. Happily, they are 
by no means all held together by the same class every- 
where, or social emancipation would deluge the Continent 
in blood. In France reaction is in the main monarchical 
with a very strong tinge of clericalism. But the Pope 
has made it clear that he will treat with the Republic, 
and the “ Rallied” have abandoned their quest of a 
divinely anointed King. With the true French reactionist 
you can do nothing, because he will not admit your 
fundamental principle of the subordination of every class 
and person to the public wellbeing; you must leave him 
to his meditations in the Faubourg St. Germain. As 
soon as you have effected a rapport with his mind, you 
see that an English Tory is a kind of Radical in com- 
parison with him. The English Tory may fret and fume 
at Liberal innovations, but he has acquiesced in them, 
and at the present time he even takes pride in their 
fruits. The French Tory never acquiesces. Dr. Johnson 
said he would take up arms in defence of the rights of 
Convocation; the French Tory would, with far more 
fanatical zeal, take up arms for the restoration of the old 
Monarchy. We do not understand French politics until 
we get that fact well into our minds. 


Nor can we understand the singular condition of 
German politics until we realise to ourselves this stiff, 
unbending, angular, hard Junker class, once the backbone 
of Prussian life, now feeling itself elbowed aside by a 
pushing commercialism, insulted by what it considers 
Berlin or Hamburg parvenus, its political power threatened 
by the new vast cities with their swarming masses, once 
the serfs of Junkerdom. Recollect that it is within the 
lifetime of men still living that the Prussian Junker 
lost his feudal rights. Bismarck, who is as_ truly 
the Junker with genius as Luther was the peasant 
with genius, was born just after Stein had attained 
the zenith of his fame. In Bismarck’s early days 
he was made a Magistrate in Berlin, and words can 
but faintly express the contempt which he, coming’ 
from his ancestral fields with the “ Ritter” conscious- 
ness deep in his nature, felt for the upstart Berliners, the 
head of one of whom he broke for a disrespectful utter- 
ance about the King. That feeling extends throughout’ 
the squirearchy of rural Prussia, who cannot bring them- 
selves to accept the modern world, but kick at it, and 
sincerely think they can set back the hands on the clock. 
The outside world can see plainly enough that the course 
of German evolution is making of her a great industrial 
community. Germany cannot build factories, occupy 
Chinese ports, send her goods all over the world, and still 
—_ Junkerdom to dictate her policy or to drag back 

er largest State into a feudal age from which she has 
painfully emerged. The contradiction is too absurd ; and 
yet it is that very contradiction which is the fatal element in 
German politics. . If we want to know why the doctrine of 
social revolution sweeps Berlin like a torrent, we find the 
reason in the impossible claims of a stubborn Junkerdom. 
As soon as it was perceived in England that the nation’s 
destiny was industrial and commercial the last breath of 
feudalism gave way to the spirit of mercantile adventure. 
The sons of nobles, themselves not tied up to the nobility, 
because here feudalism had stopped a long way sbort of 
its logical outcome, became merchants; no social gulf 
prevented them from taking such a step. Consequently 


aristocratic interests were blended with the interests of the 
rising middle classes, and as the industrial revolution made- 
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its way, ingenious workmen were caught up into that 
class, and so no sheer, absolute class antagonism was 
possible. But in Prussia this has not been, or, at least, it 
has attained only the tiniest proportions. The social 
classes still stand confronting one another, each with 
wholly clashing ideals, wholly differing ends. In a word, 
Continental Toryism and Continental Radicalism are both 
reared in the same soil of rigid class institutions, and the two 
alien growths compete one against the other for existence. 
And in no country is this competition more clearly visible 
than on the soil of Prussia. 





THE HEAD-MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 

HEAD-MASTER’S idea of a holiday—at all events, 
A at Christmas—is something like that commonly 
attributed to actors. He does not, indeed, go and see 
other men teach, but he does the next best thing to 
this,—he goes to hear them talk about teaching. It is 
not for the public, however, to complain of this devo- 
tion of spare time to professional subjects. Doubtless 
there is something to be done in the way of improving our 
educational system, and we know of no better way of 
discovering what this something is than by collecting the 
opinions of competent experts. There was a time when 
every schoolmaster was an absolute ruler. He neither 
knew nor cared what might be law or custom in other 
kingdoms. To-day each head-master is in some sort a 
member of a federation. The rules by which he governs 
his community are of his own making indeed, but he is no 
longer indifferent to the degree in which they conform to, 
or depart from, an international standard. 

The Head-Masters’ Conference last week began with a 
discussion on secondary education. It is significant that 
the resolution moved by the Head-Master of Winchester 
was practically the same as that carried, with only one 
dissentient, at the Conference of 1895. The object of the 
resolution, said Dr. Fearon, was “to strengthen the hands of 
the Government, or to stimulate them if theyrequired stimu- 
lation.” We suspect that the latter process will be found 
the more needful of the two. In theory, no doubt, Ministers 
are deeply impressed with the importance of secondary 
education. But the importance of a subject is not always 
a reason for dealing with it. Importance implies diffi- 
culty, and the inducement to a Ministry to take up a 
difficult question is commonly the interest their supporters 
take in it. But the interest taken in secondary education 
is not very widely diffused. It is felt strongly where it is 
felt, but itis only felt here and there. Eventually, no doubt, 
there may be a good deal of glory to be derived from the 
successful handling of the subject, but it may be long in 
coming, and in the meanwhile a great deal of time will 
have been spent with very little to show for it. It may 
be said, in answer to this, that the fact that secondary 
education is not a popular question makes the Bill all the 
easier to pass. The discussion of it will be left to the 
experts, and the experts are practically agreed. But 
practical agreement among experts is a very unsafe thing 
to trust to. It is very much in evidence during the debate 
on the second reading, but it is apt to disappear altogether 
when the Bill gets into Committee. All the secondary 
schools in England may be of one mind as to the lines on 
which it should be framed, but when the details come to 
be considered it may easily turn out that every one of 
them wants some particular modification, without which 
the law will work unequally. Any measure that deals 
with secondary education in a large and comprehensive 
spirit must affect a large number of private interests, 
and when this realised the limit of heroic self- 
sacrifice is soon reached. There is another consideration, 
too, which may well make a Government think twice 
before pledging itself to introduce—and pass—a 
Secondary Education Bill. We have heard something 
of the religious dilliculty in connection with elementary 
education. But in elementary education we are for the 
most part concerned with day-schools, and, in theory at 
all events, a child who attends a day-school may be taught 
religion at home. In secondary education we are largely 
concerned with boarding-schools, and the child who goes 

ing-school must take his religious as well as 
his secular instruction from the master of the school. The 
idea so commonly entertained that the religious difliculty 
nce in secondary education may prove an over- 
of the fact. and it is the more likely 
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to do so by reason of the irritation which the Welsh Inter. 
mediate Education Act has excited in many Churchmen, 
That was in effect a Secondary Education Act for Wales, 
and it was passed by a Conservative Government. But 
all the same, in the opinion of many people it gave up the 
whole principle of denominational education, and applied 
to secondary schools that very Cowper-Temple clause which 
has been the occasion of so much heat in connection with 
elementary schools. All these objections may, of course, be 
overruled by a strong Minister, and the Duke of Devonshire 
undoubtedly is a strong Minister. But it may be doubted 
whether his strength is most conspicuous in the direc- 
tion of education ; and though in Sir John Gorst he has 
a highly capable lieutenant, the Vice-President of the 
Council seems more interested in displaying the enlightened 
and half-amused contempt with which he regards his 
chiefs than in doing the rather thankless work of guarding 
their educational measures against pitfalls. 

That a Secondary Education Bill, when it does come, 
will establish a Central Education Authority is more 
than probable. It is the conviction, we believe, of pretty 
well every one who has gone into the question, that this 
is, what the resolution of the Conference describes it, 
“the essential starting-point in any sound movement 
towards reform.” The Universities may be laws to them- 
selves, but if every separate school is to be a law to itself 
the result will be chaos. The State will be spending its 
money with no assurance that it is getting its money’s 
worth. It would be impossible to put the majority of 
schools under a Minister of Education while leaving some 
outside his control; and here the Head-Masters’ Conference 
has established, we think, a solid claim to have its demand 
for a Bill attended to. ‘“ The Government,” says Dr. 
Fearon, “are afraid to constitute their Central Authority 
because they are afraid of opposition.” Consequently it 
is important that the leading schools should “show that 
they are not afraid of a Central Authority,” and that even 
if they are not in love with the prospect of having one set 
over them, “they are willing to give way from the point 
of view of the good of the nation.” So long as any ques- 
tion that has to be referred to a Central Authority goes 
sometimes to one Department and sometimes to another, 
now to the Charity Commission, now to the Education 
Office, now to the Department of Science and Art, there 
can be neither uniformity nor certainty. Without the action 
of the Conference the smaller secondary schools might be 
afraid to exchange King Log for King Stork, but when 
the heads of the great public schools declare their readi- 
ness to submit to a more vigorous rule the small schools 
must at least keep their fears to themselves. 

A second resolution dealt with the relation of secondary 
and elementary education. This is a subject which at times 
has excited a good deal of interest among people who 
think that they see in it a means of reducing the expendi- 
ture of Board-schools. It is possible, no doubt, that these 
schools have sometimes erred in the direction of making 
their curriculum too ambitious, though, considering the 
early age at which the great majority of children unfor- 
tunately leave school, we doubt whether this ambition can 
be responsible for any large part of the school-rate. Any 
way, we are convinced that whoever benefits by a stricter 
limitation of subjects in Board-schools, it will not be the 
ratepayer. It may make a difference in the name in- 
scribed at the head of his demand-note, but it will 
do nothing more. In proportion as the working 
man comes to understand the true interest of his 
children—and, slow though the process be, there is 
an advance in this direction—the more urgent will 
be his demand that the community shall bear the cost. 
In the case of secondary education, endowments may do a 
good deal; but there will be large areas in which endow- 
ments do not exist, and in them, at all events, it is on the 
ratepayer that the burden will fall. For each penny that he 
saves by the exclusion of secondary subjects from elemen- 
tary schools, he will have at least another to find to build 
secondary schools in which to entertain the exiles. The 
justification of the resolution of the Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference, “that an official differentiation, by a Central 
Educational Authority, between the aims and curricula 
of primary and secondary schools is necessary,” must be 
sought elsewhere than in any check the separation is 
likely to impose on the alleged extravagance of Board- 
schools. It lies in the danger that if this “ differentia- 
tion” of aims and curricula is neglected, we shall not get 
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the best results from either class of school. The education 
of the boy who leaves school at sixteen ought to differ 
from that of the boy who leaves school at thirteen, not 
merely in duration but in conception. The two will not 
only learn different things, but they will learn the same 
things in a different fashion. Secondary education cannot 
be properly given in elementary schools. In them it is 
an adjunct, an ornamental appendage, an “extra.” In 
the secondary schools it is an object pursued from the 
beginning as the object for which the school exists. That 
is the true reason for drawing a sharp line between the 
two. 








SPIRITUAL EXERCISES. 


R. STEAD has just given to the world (Grant Richards) 

a little volume containing the letters which he 

believes were dictated to his hand and pencil by “ Julia,’— 
the spirit of a dead woman. Readers of the book in 
question will probably agree with us when we refuse to 
take these communications very seriously, and regard them 
rather as the outcome of Mr. Stead’s subconscious per- 
sonality than as authentic communications from the other 
world. But though the “ Letters from Julia” do not appear 
to us to merit special attention on their spiritualistic side, 
they contain two practical suggestions which are worthy of 
notice. Mr. Stead’s first proposal is that those who are anxious 
to lead the higher life, and to develop to the full their 
better natures, should adopt, with a difference, the use of 
the rosary. We are to tell our beads each day at a fixed 
hour, and also when we have any other vacant time. We 
are to tell them, however, not in order to reckon the 
number of prayers we have said, but for another purpose. 
As we daily ran over our beads we are to think lovingly 
of our friends and also of our enemies, and to bring to 
bear upon them, and their lives, the power for good which is 
generated by good thoughts. Our friends, it is suggested, 
will be helped by the knowledge that they are being thought 
upon with kindness, and we ourselves shall gain much by 
calling to mind the duties which we owe to those with 
whom we are in close human relationship. The ritual 
of the rosary will keep them in remembrance, and us 
alive to the need of helping others in word and deed. 
That there is much that is very attractive in the notion 
we have no desire to deny. We are all far too apt to put 
our friends out of our minds, and to fail in kindness and 
love towards them, not because we are really unkind or love- 
less in intention, but simply because they are out of our 
thoughts. If we were less forgetful than we are we should, 
doubtless, be far more helpful to those who need human sym- 
pathy. But though we admit that on the surface the notion 
has much to recommend it, we doub’ whether in practice it is 
likely to prove of value. A few saints may think that they 
are duing their duty better because of their rosary of friends 
and good causes, but in all probability they would have done 
it quite as well without this mechanical reminder. For 
the ordinary man we believe that the exercise would as 
often be a hindrance as a help towards the higher life. In 
such spiritual formalities there lurk for the mass of mankind 
the dangers of self-righteousness and hypocrisy,—the very dry- 
rot of the soul. There is a story of a much-indebted man of 
fashion who when he received a bill from one of his many 
creditors would solemnly stick it on a file with the exclama- 
tion, “ Thank goodness that’s settled!” Too many men, we fear, 
would tell their daily rosary with great unction, and, having 
given a loving thought to friend Robinson or a forgiving 
thought to enemy Jones, would feel that their duties 
towards their neighbours were comfortably settled. Possibly 
the first ten or twelve times of telling the rosary would 
lead to real thinking about Robinson and Jones, and 
about the best way of doing them good, but very soon 
the exercise would consist not of real thoughts but of 
vain repetitions. But such vain repetitions are far worse 
than useless, for they delude the mind into thinking that 
something has been accomplished, when in reality the con- 
science has only been drugged to sleep. Instead of doing 
anything, we have dreamt that it was done, and so left it 
undone. Thus, while Brown and Jones would get no true help 
or loving kindness, the spiritual forces of the devotee of the 
rosary would have been sapped and undermined. The worldis 
full enough as it is of unconscious hypocrites and Pharisees; 





«nd we do not want to add to them a number of persons who will 
thank God every night that they have not forgotten a single 
name in their rosary, and that therefore they must during 
that day have done their duty to their fellows. Imagine what 
a delight his rosary would have been to Mr. Pecksniff. 
Instead of telling his daughters to remind him when he took 
his bedroom-candle to pray specially for Mr. So-and-so who 
had injured him, he would have proclaimed that he had 
assigned a special bead in his rosary, ‘the biggest and 
brightest,’ to ‘our dear but erring friend.’ Mr. Pecksniff was, 
of course, a conscious hypocrite, but there are plenty of men 
who, without knowing it, stand on the verge of Pecksniffery. 
A rosary, and the frame of mind it would be liable to pro- 
duce in certain natures, would be enough to topple them over 
the edge. 


Mr. Stead’s second proposal strikes us as far more useful 
and far less likely to have bad results. It is that every man 
who wants to lead the higher life—the phrase, perhaps, savours 
a little of Pecksniff, but it is a convenient one—should devote 
some part of the day to solitude and contemplation, should, 
that is, save an hour or half an hour a day from the cares and 
amusements and worries of this life, and devote it to the re- 
possession of his own soul. That sucha habit of quiet and 
meditation is good for men we cannot possibly doubt. 
We may drug our souls with rosaries and vain repetitions, 
but we may also drug them with the busy idleness of a 
hurried life. We say “ idleness” advisedly, for most men who 
lead the ordinary active business life leave their souls in com- 
plete idleness. They hurry and they rush, they are occupied 
with a thousand questions, great and small; but as Matthew 
Arnold said, they never once possess their souls before they 
die. Ifa man is to give his soul its rights he must allow it 
times in which, untroubled alike by bodily activity and by mere 
mental activity, it can use its wings and travel unfettered in 
its own region, the region of pure thought. To most men the 
notion of an hour, or even half an hour, with nothing to do 
suggests acute torture. If they have nothing to do or to 
read, nothing, as they would say, with which to occupy their 
minds, they feel utterly lost. This fact isa proof of how much 
men need to acquire the habit of contemplation. The wings 
of the soul have become so stiff from want of use that the 
mere thought of stretching them out is painful. The habit 
of contemplation has, then, for most people, to be acquired by 
a conscious effort. But it is a habit well worth acquiring, and 
when it is once acquired it greatly strengthens and vivifies 
a man’s nature. It will be said, what is a man to think about 
in the hour or half-hour he gives up to daily meditation? 
In all probability the devils of worry—if not worse devils— 
will seize the opportunity to run riot in his head. Work and 
occupation successfully guard the door against them, but 
meditation simply throws it wide open to these most un- 
welcome guests. No doubt for the morbid and the semi-insane 
meditation may have its dangers, but the normal man who 
learns how to think may easily keep out the ordinary worries of 
life while he sets bis mind to consider and dwell on the 
great issues of life and eternity, and of human conduct. In 
such times of meditation a man may and should consider in 
it widest aspect his duty towards his neighbour. He will 
not mechanically and formally run over lists of friends and 
deaden his thought by repetition, but will, instead, think upon 
the laws which control human relationships. Wordsworth 
tells us that the Happy Warrior makes “his moral being his 
prime care.” It is in and through contemplation that a man 
may train and develop his moral being, and may strengthen 
and develop his soul. It has been truly said that the 
greatest things that have been done in the world have been 
due to the victories of the spirit. But to gain the victoriee 
of the spirit contemplation is as necessary as is a base to an 
army in the field. 


No man, then, who wishes to do the best by himself, morally, 
spiritually, and intellectually, can afford to neglect the habit 
of contemplation. But though he uses contemplation, he 
must not forget that it is quite possible to abuse it. Though 
a man who has not got the contemplative habit in some degree, 
and so can think things out, will never do much in the world, it 
is quite possible for a man to practise contemplation till it 
passes into dreaminess. We see this clearly enough in the 
history of the Eastern peoples. There contemplation is per se 
as attractive as per se it is distasteful here. The Eastern is 








too much attracted by the desire to possess his soul in peace. 
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The Western is too neglectful of this, the best of spiritual 
exercises. The wise man is he who can give his soul its 
rights in the matter of contemplation, and yet not allow medi- 
tation to eat up his life and destroy his activity. 





THE MENTAL CAUSES OF DRINKING. 
E have never been able to agree with the fanatics for 
teetotalism, holding that they habitually ignore some 
of the most important facts in the whole question. The fact, 
for example, that Christ not only drank wine, but ordered his 
disciples to drink it in memory of him, is for all Christians 
proof that the taking of alcohol is not a thing prohibited as 
malum in se; while the other fact, that the world has not 
only been conquered but moralised by the drinking races, is 
unanswerable evidence that the consumption of intoxicants is 
not fatal either to the energy of a race or its capacity for 
rising to the highest intellectual levels. We owe art to the 
Greek, monotheism to the Hebrew, law to the Roman, and 
liberty to the Teuton, and each of those four races has 
habitually consumed alcohol as a usual article of diet, while 
two of them—the Roman and the Teuton—showed for ages a 
disposition to use it in excess. It is the creed which denounces 
alcohol that has been the enemy of civilisation, and whose 
votaries have displayed in the highest degree the vices which 
the consumption of alcohol is supposed to foster, or, in the 
belief of many worthy people, even to produce. We have 
never for a moment contended, however, that the indulgence 
might not be abused, or that the practice of drinking might 
not under certain circumstances increase until it became 
dangerous to the welfare of whole communities. Whether it 
is so increasing or likely to increase is a question of evidence, 
and we are quite free to confess that the evidence just 
published by Mr. Bateman by order of the Board of Trade 
seems to us most depressing. His figures strengthen a view 
we have long entertained, that the tendency to indulge in 
drinking to excess is dependent on mental rather than 
physical causes, and that nations might undergo mental 
changes during which the consumption of alcohol, in itself 
either beneficial or indifferent, might increase to an extent 
positively menacing to the future of the race. 


The usual explanation of overdrinking is that it is a 
passion, a kind of lust which seizes upon people for no par- 
ticular reason, and when indulged gradually masters them 
until they are unable, even when anxious, to resist the 
craving. We are convinced that this theory is unfounded. 
A desire or lust of that kind implanted in human nature 
would be universal, and it is certain that the craving for 
liquor in excess is not only not universal, but is in some races 
=the Arab, for example—easily repressed, and in all is 
exhibited only by a minority of the population. We believe 
that as there is among Asiatics, who are all more or less 
weary of life, a desire to be rid of consciousness—a desire 
marked in their creeds—and therefore a hankering after the 
stronger sedatives like opium, so there is among Western 
men, who revel in life and wish to enjoy it, a desire for 
artificial means of exhilaration, of which the one easiest to 
obtain and pleasantest to consume is alcohol. The man who 
drinks begins drinking from a wish to be happier, to be 
fuller of life, to be freer from care, and to be able to take a 
more sanguine view of things around him. He does not 
drink to become stupid, but to become gay. The teetotaler 
dfiten denies it, declaring that drink does not inspirit him— 
which is true, no doubt, of individuals, was true, for instance, 
of the great artist, Charles Keene, who, though not a tee- 
totaler, had a physical distaste for liquor in any shape 
—but all Western literature in all ages has affirmed it, 
and it gives meaning and motive to every drinking-song 
that has ever caught the general ear. If that is true, 
the races and classes which feel least the necessity for 
exhilaration should be those in which drinking shows the 
least tendency to increase, and this is precisely the result of 
Mr. Bateman’s figures. In America, where the climate is of 
itself a cause of exhilaration, where the conditions of life are 
fairly easy, and where the temperament of the people conduces 
to a nearly universal self-satisfaction, there is a positive 
decrease in the tendency to overdrinking,—a tendency at no 
time very marked. In England and Germany, where the 
people are solid, where despair is uncommon and nervous 
depression the portion of only a few in every hundred, the 





habit remains, among the bulk of the people, almost 
stationary. It is in France that drinking is now most 
prevalent, and is assuming the form least connected with the 
actual enjoyment of fermented liquor. Many men, probably 
most men among those who take it, enjoy the flavour of wine 
or beer, but very few enjoy spirits except for the sake of the 
results which they produce. They swallow them down rather 
than drink them, “toss them off”—that has become a 
colloquial form—rather than attempt to enjoy their flavour. 
Yet the French, though wine is more plentiful in France than 
in any other country, and though they are all trained from 
childhood to drink it, are taking to strong spirits of 
peculiarly nasty flavours,— taking to them with such 
vehemence and abandon that in some Departments the 
artisans, especially in towns, are swallowing little glasses 
from morning till night, and expend upon eau-de-vie 
half their entire wages. What is the cause of that altera- 
tion of habit, which is admitted on all hands, and causes 
serious alarm to the Government? There has been no 
climatic change in France, no decrease in her prosperity, no 
demand on her people for more severe forms of labour. We 
believe that the change is mental, that in France, more than 
in any other country, the people are becoming depressed and 
pessimistic, partly through the general loss of their faith, 
partly through a consciousness that they are not as great in 
the world as they think they ought to be, partly through the 
rise of the savage pecuniary discontents which produce what 
we are accustomed to call Socialism. Under this depression, 
which is stronger, as one would expect, in the cities than in 
rural districts, they feel a craving for quick exhilaration, and 
find it in spirits singularly foul of taste, but also, as Mr. 
Bateman notices, exceptionally strong. The average con- 
sumption of this poison among adult males rises to ten and a 
half little glasses a day, or,as enormous numbers are still 
moderate and there is a large percentage to be added for 
illicit distillation, probably to fifteen glasses a head per diem, 
a quantity which, except in a few constitutions, must produce 
permanent alcoholisation. That is really a most saddening 
statement, even to those who are not teetotalers, for it is 
probable, as education spreads and the majority wake up toa 
perception of discomfort, pessimism will increase, and with it 
the desire for relief, which alone leads to the over-consumption 
of concentrated alcohol,—alcohol without allurement to the 
palate. This view receives confirmation from the fact that of 
all classes in Europe it is the comfortable class which has 
most completely given up the habit of excessive drinking 
which was once so universal among them, and for which even 
now they have the money. ‘The change is usually attributed 
to the increase of intelligence, but they have not benefited by 
that increase half so much as the classes below them. They 
are simply more comfortable, feel less the need of rapid ex- 
hilaration, and though they adhere to wine, and especially to 
light wine, swallow spirits only as aids to overtaxed digestion 


If this view is correct, and it must be correct in part, 
though it may not cover the whole ground, the line which 
advocates of temperance ought to take, and which philan- 
thropic Governments should follow, becomes sufficiently clear. 
They should insist on the State becoming the monopolist of 
the spirit manufacture, thus enabling responsible Ministers 
not only to secure the quality of the liquor sold, but to raise 
the price straight up to that limit at which illicit distillation 
cannot be prevented. Total prohibition is impossible while 
every man with a tea-kettle and a tin pipe can distil a kind of 
spirit from corn, potatoes, sugar, or inferior wine; but strong 
discouragement to the consumption is perfectly possible, and 
might, if good spirit were always attainable at a great 
expense, be so far successful as to break in large classes the 
habit of perpetual sipping. Alcohol in its diffused forms of 
light wine and Bavarian beer should then be made cheaper, 
and the strength of the liquor sold should be more carefully 
watched. The result would not be millennial—the result of 
legislation never is—but there would be, we believe, a slow 
but perceptible decrease in drunkenness, as distinguished 
from drinking, and a marked improvement in the general 
health and temper of large sections of the community. 
The fanatics of teetotalism are accustomed to describe 
all intoxicants under the generic name of alcohol, and 
to condemn all alike, but the experience of ages shows 
that they are wrong upon every point but one. It is easier, 
as they say, to enforce total prohibition than partial prohibi- 
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tion, a fact proved by the experience of all the creeds which 
make of tasting alcohol a crime; but the forms of alcohol 
differ greatly in the amount of mischief they create. The 
more concentrated the alcohol the more mischief it does, and 
that for two reasons, one being the positive injury to the coats 
of the stomach, and the other the fact that alcohol above a 
certain strength provokes rather than relieves acute thirst. 
The Italian hardly suffers at all from his profuse supply of 
light wine, or the Bavarian from his excessive supply of light 
beer; while the French artisan is positively degenerating in 
stamina, industry, and temper under his new taste for the 
fieriest of spirit, a taste which, as we have said, he is deriving 
from his ever-increasing discontent with the present, and 
want of faith as regards thefuture. It is not,as weall know, 
any severity of climate which makes the Frenchman drink 
too much, but deficiency of hope. 





THE ANIMAL “CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS.” 
HE midnight passages of great flocks of birds over large 
cities which from time to time have attracted the 
attention of naturalists usually leave no trace of the visits 
of the fowl, which vanish as soon as the dawn appears. 
Though the calls of the birds and the sound of their wings 
may indicate that vast numbers and various species, such as 
herons, gulls, plovers, crows, terns, ducks, geese, and small 
birds, have hovered for hours over cities, as has been noted 
both at Norwich and Leicester on a “migration night,” with 
the dawn of day the spell is broken, and the flocks resume 
their journey without leaving a single bird behind. The 
Manchester papers record a curious mishap which befell some 
large bird recently, probably while making one of these 
midnight flights. The Manchester Exchange, the highest 
building in the city, is surmounted by a spiked ball; and on 
one of the spikes of this finial, at a height of nearly 
300 ft., a bird, said by some to be an eagle, and identified 
by others as a heron, was seen to be firmly impaled. 
An enterprising owner of a big telescope has fixed it up to 
oblige those of his customers who desire to ascertain what 
species of fowl met with this curious death, one which is, we 

believe, unparalleled in the animal “ chapter of accidents.” 

If the “ bills of mortality” in the animal world could be 
made out with precision, and the causes aacertained, accidents 
would, we think, account for a much smaller number of 
deaths than might be expected, or indeed desired, if the 
accidents were immediately fatal; for such sudden death 
would save them from that grim spectre of lingering starva- 
tion which lurks in the background of the life of most of the 
higher animals. But accidental death, or death hastened by 
injuries due to accidents, is not very common among wild 
animals, while domesticated species, though much more liable 
to injure themselves, have the enormons privilege of “first 
aid to the wounded” accorded them by man. 


Birds are naturally the least liable to accidents of any 
living creatures. This immunity they owe almost entirely to 
the fact that the air in which most of their movements take 
place is absolutely free from obstacles to flight at a height 
of 400 ft. above the ground. The only objects against which 
collision is possible are other birds; and this possibility is 
reduced to a minimum because they are not limited to any one 
plane, or even to one deep “layer,” of the air for flight. 
Compared with the case of the terrestrial animals, all moving 
on the single level of the land surface, just as ships move on 
the one plane of the sea surface, the birds ought not to be liable 
to collision at all; and it is their theoretical freedom from 
this danger which makes the high rate of bird-speed possible, | 
aspeed denied to other animals, if for no other reason, be- 
cause, moving as they do on a single plane, they would be as 
liable to disabling collision as autocars running at express 
speed on Southsea Common. The sole risk of collision 
is when flocks are travelling together. As the direction is 
then usually the same, and the birds take most careful pre- 





cautions to avoid danger by maintaining regular distance, an 
even speed, and often a kind of military order, such mishaps 
are rare. They chiefly occur when birds which “get up 
steam ” at once are rising from the ground. Partridges and 
grouse are most commonly liable to this accident, and in- | 
stances are recorded every season; but even small birds are 
occasionally “in collision,” the most unusual instance recently 
noted being that of a pair of greenfinches, one of which il-w 


against the other and broke a wing. The windows of light- 
houses, and telegraph-wires, though causing very numerous 
accidents to birds, should properly be regarded as unintended 
traps. They are as much “fixed engines” for bird-killing 
as nets or snares, for the creatures are dazzled by the former, 


and at night are quite unable to see the latter. The only 
other accident common to birds is confined to some species 
of water-fowl, especially moorhens and dabchicks. These are 
commonly killed by ice, both by diving under it when newly 
formed and rising to the surface where clear ice covers it, or 
by being frozen in by their feet. This, which sounds im- 
probable, is a very common mishap, especially to moorhens, 
whose large feet are with difficulty withdrawn when pinched 
by the ice. 


Among wild quadrupeds, only the ruminants with large 
horns and long limbs seem commonly liable to accidente. 
Cases of stags dying with interlocked antlers are recorded 
from time to time, and Buckland gives an account of a curious 
accident which befell a big stag in Windsor Forest. The 
poor beast had been standing on its hind-legs to nibble 
leaves from a thorn-tree, and caught its hoof in a fork in the 
trunk. This threw it on its back, and broke the bone. 
Though red-deer are in this country mainly found wild on 
mountainous ground, we much doubt if they are really a moun- 
tain species, or specially clever on rocky ground. Mr. J. G. 
Millais mentions one pass where the bones of deer that have 
missed their footing and fallen down the crags may frequently 
be seen. Broken limbs are very common, even among park 
stags, generally due to fights in the rutting time. This must 
usually lead to the death of deer in all districts where large 
carnivora are found; but the astonishing way in which broken 
bones, or even worse injuries received by wild animals, cure 
themselves if the creature is let alone, shows that the most 
serious accidents need not lead to death, even if left to nature. 
The most striking of recent instances is the case of a doe 
antelope at Leonardslee, which smashed its hind-leg high up, 
and so badly that the bone protruded. It would have been shot, 
but it was observed to be feeding, as if not in pain. It survived 
the winter, and was seen to swing the injured leg forward to 
scratch ifs ear before the bone set. The fracture reduced 
itself, and the cut skin grew over the place, leaving a scar. 
Later, though lame, it was perfectly well, and reared a 
young one. A tiger, recently killed in the hot weather, had 
a bullet-wound a week old which had smashed its shoulder. 
This wound, though a very bad one, was perfectly healthy, 
and there was evidence that since it was inflicted the tiger 
had eaten no flesh, but only drunk water. In the Waterloo 
Cup coursing in 1886 * Miss Glendyne’ and “the runner- 
up” for the Cup were slipped at a hare which went wild 
and strong. When killed after a good course by the two 
crack greyhounds, it was found to have only three feet. 
This may be compared with the accounts of a collie-dog, 
recently quoted in the papers, which had one fore-foot and 
one hind-foot cut off by a reaping-machine, but which still 
manages to help with the flock. Dogs, which ought to be 
little liable to accidents, are very frequent sufferers, largely 
from their association with man and intense desire to 
participate in all his doings. One of their commonest 
mishaps arises from their love of riding in carts. They 
become quite clever at scrambling or jumping in, but are 
not “built” for jamping down on to a hard road. If the 
cart moves as they make their spring the danger is in- 
creased, and fore-legs broken, usually just below the shoulder, 
are very commonly seen. Dogs also have dangerous falls 
when on the ground, accidents usually ascribed only to 
bipeds and horses. A greyhound going at full speed 
will trip, fly head over heels, and break a leg, or even i's 
neck. ‘Master Magrath’ in 1870 went through the rotten 
ice of the river Alt, from which Altcar takes its name, while 
following the hare, and nearly died from the effects. Bat 
the strangest mishap which the writer has ever seen fall to 
the lot of a dog was the case of a setter which “tripped” 
over a sitting hare. The dog, a large, heavy animal, was 
ranging at high speed ina field of thinly planted mangold. 
As it passed between the rows, its hind-feet struck some- 
thing, and it nearly turned a somersault. The object 
was a squatting hare, which, as the dog flew over in one 


direction, quietly scuttled off in the other. it is difficult to 
find a reason for the hability even of ‘ beather sheep,” as 
well as of the more domestic variviies, to death by falls over 
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cliffs, and even by being thrown and unable to rise. They 
yseem to have lost wore of their inherited capacity for 
ymountaineering than could be expected from the slight 


structural changes made in the wild sheep’s domestication. 
We do not recollect a single recorded instance of accident 
from falls in the case of the wild varieties of sheep, though 
the domestic breeds seem to have been liable to these and 
other accidents from the days of the “ram caught by the 
horns” on the mountain in the land of Moriah. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE THESSALIAN REFUGEES. 


[To THz Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Since the last appeal which I made in the Spectator on 
behalf of the Thessalian refugees appeared, subscriptions and 
other aid have come in to the Duke of Westminster’s Fund 
from all parts of the country, and I venture to hope that your 
columns may again be open to me on the same subject, for, as 
I learn from Greece, there is still great need of foreign help 
and assistance. 

The treaty of peace has at length been signed, but the 
Sultan has decided to keep troops in Thessaly throughout the 
winter, and these will be concentrated in a central position 
on the railway line between Karditsa, Larissa, and Volo, thus 
holding the main roads and towns of the province. This was 
to be expected, but it turns out to be a most serious complica- 
tion and hindrance in the repatriation of the unhappy refugees, 
for the Turkish soldiers are as poverty-stricken as they, and 
have in a large number of cases snatched from the Thessalian 
country people the food, corn, and clothes with which they were 
supplied for their return. The winter has set in early and 
severe, and the Turks, themselves ill-clad, unpaid, and suffer- 
ing, have largely pulled down Greek houses, in order to get 
the door and window frames for use as firewood. Dearth and 
desolation, hostile and starving invaders, destroyed vineyards, 
and ruined houses await the returning crowds. 





Under these circumstances, it has been thought better to 
advise none but the poorest field-labourers to return until the 
evacuation takes place, or, at any rate, till spring brings back 
a milder clemency of weather. These, with the corn given 
them for sowing, and accustomed as they are to the most 
sparing frugality, may get through the winter and be pre- 
paring a next year’s harvest. But for the women and children 
return for the present is hopeless, and many who during the 
last few months went back to their country have already 
sought refuge again in Eubcea, where they fled in April, and 
where the English soup-kitchens, if they can be financed for 
a few months more, will at any rate secure them from starva- 
tion this winter. There, too, looms have been started, at 
which they can get work, and the produce of these, towels 
and ordinary house-linen, plain but neat and entirely hand- 
worked, will, it is hoped, find a considerable market both in 
Greece and England. Their maintenance is managed by 
Lady Egerton with the most rigid and experienced economy, 
and the workers, by paying }d. per head per diem, can get a 
good meal at co-operative soup-kitchens of their own, the fuel 
and utensils of which have been provided by private charity. 
Soon, also, Greek embroidery made by these same refugees, 
notably fine work and somewhat Oriental in character, will 
be for sale in England. Such is the winter these poor 
peasants have to face; hard for them it inevitably must be, 
but capable of being rendered possible. It is now certain 
that before many months Thessaly will be evacuated, and the 
fertility of the land will again suffice for the frugality of the 
people. In the meantime the entire repatriation of the 
refugees is not advocated; it is easier to administer relief 
in Eubewa, and in Eubea they are safe, whereas if they 
return it is certain that much will be seized on by the 
Turkish soldiers. ‘These, too, are in the utmost destitution; 
two starving bands of wolves have met, and we cannot blame 
the right of the stronger. 

Hundreds of lives have up till now been saved by English 
charity in the huts and tents outlying these Eubean villages. 
Already a large number of men and women, who from April 
to August Jast had nothing but the clothes they fled in and a 
dole cf daily bread, are working at the looms, which begin to 
be self-supporting. In the spring, it is not too much to hope, 





they will be reinstated in a Jand, empty indeed, but not !a minimum. I think there is more in Homer, just as 1 think 


barren, and we shall have reached the last chapter of the 
results which followed on the deplorable mistake of February, 
1897. But the months of cruel exposure, at one time to a 
scorching and tropic sun, at another to bitter and frozen 
storms, have claimed many victims among the weaker, and 
in those who have at present survived caused an infinity of 
suffering. In Athens it has been found necessary to engage 
a doctor, who every day, after the manner of a hospital, 
visits the barracks of the peasants. That the mortality has 
not been a thousand times greater is a matter for thankful- 
ness, that it does not become greater in these ensuing 
months is a matter of the purse. Clothes also are urgently 
needed, and these, if directed to the Secretary of the Duke 
of Westminster’s Committee, care of the Greek Consulate, 
Liverpool, will be sent out to Greece, free of charge, for dise 
tribution on the spot.—I am, Sir, &c., 


9 St. Thomas's Street, Winchester. F. BENSON. 





DR. LAKE AT BALLIOL. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 

Str,—I am disappointed, and in a sense humbled, by 
observing with how little general notice the figure of Dr. 
Lake—a figure which seemed so interesting and impressive to 
my youthful imagination—bas been suffered to pass from the 
scene; and I, therefore, venture to put into shape one or two 
random recollections of him drawn chiefly from the period of 
my residence at Balliol some forty years ago. In fairness 
both to him and to myself, I should mention that, though he 
was always very kind to me, he and I were not quite in syme 
pathy; and, moreover, that at the time when I knew him 
best he seems to have been passing through a stage of specula- 
tive languor,—to have been, in fact, a sort of intellectual 
chrysalis, unlike what he is said to have been during the 
obscure activity of his early life, and also unlike what he 
afterwards became when he so mounted aloft as Warden and 
Dean that majores pennas illum extendisse loqueris. 


The defeat of Lake by Goulburn, when both stood for the 
Head-Mastership of Rugby, was ascribed by some to the 
prevalent impression that the former shared the Liberalism 
of Arnold. After that defeat he appears to have regarded 
speculative prudence as the chief of a philosopher’s cardinal 
virtues. At all events, to some of us who were disciples of 
Jowett, he seemed, like Mark Pattison, to be a disenchanted 
idealist. But he showed his disenchantment ina different way. 
Though an admirer of Pattison, I cannot read his Memoir 
without parodying Pope and exclaiming, “The sourest cynic 
is a saint turned sour.” Lake, on the other hand, was—not 
to speak of higher motives—too much a man of action to 
blow the trumpet of disillusion. He regularly and unosten- 
tatiously did the work of a College tutor. Yet, highly accom- 
plished and agreeable though he was, he was not very popular 
with the enthusiasts of the College, who, rightly or wrongly, 
regarded him as a wet blanket. Doubtless he, in his turn, 
suspecting himself to be so regarded, became more and more 
estranged from them and their habit of mind; and doubtless, 
also, his influence was vastly more beneficial than they 
imagined. Directly and indirectly, he may have done some- 
thing towards enabling the College to temper the flightiness 
of the dove with the wisdom of the serpent. Or perhaps it 
would be a more appropriate metaphor to say that to the 
atmosphere of Balliol, which was at times morbidly stimu- 
lating, he supplied the needful element of azote. On the 
whole, judging by my personal impressions, I should conclude 
that, if he had sat for his literary portrait to Trollope, he 
would have figured as a more scholarly and altogether superior 
Archdeacon Grantley. He ought to have been born in the 
good old times, when he would have been just the man to be 
made a Bishop. 

Odd stories were told of not over-friendly encounters of 
wits between Jowett and Lake. These may have been 
apocryphal, but it is certain that there was no love lost 
between the two men. In my undergraduate days I once 
found Lake reading Mr. Gladstone’s book on Homer which 
had been then recently published, and I remarked to him that, 
in Jowett’s opinion, the distinguished author had ascribed 
more to Homer than Homer himself ever dreamt of; was 
this criticism just? ‘“ Possibly, to some extent,” answered 
Lake, with a grim smile. ‘“ But Mr. Jowett would allow only 
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there is more in the Bible, than he would acknowledge.” 
Then, with an evident allusion to my veneration for Jowett, 
he touched on the propensity of youth towards somewhat 
promiscuous hero-worship. His concluding words have stuck 
in my memory: “ In all my life I have only known three men 
of commanding greatness,—Arnold, Newman, Gladstone.” 

Jowett once told me that the distinctive impress left by the 
chief public schools on their alumni remains markedly visible 
at College; but I could not get him to explain in what the 
distinction consists. I afterwards put the question to Lake, 
whose answer was to the following effect: “The ablest 
Rugbeians bring to Balliol a rather precocious familiarity 
with the problems of life. Their solutions of these problems 
may be crude, but seem to be given at first hand. One of our 
Scholars, who came from Rugby, expressed himself in his 
English Essay with an epigramatic smartness which seemed 
to me to be, in so young a man, not quite natural or healthy. 
Harrow men, on the other hand, know nothing of such matters, 
but wish to be taught. They look on metaphysics as a mere 
will-o’-the-wisp.” Thecriticism on Harrovians surprised mea 
good deal; but I am bound to add that, when I was at Harrow 
many of us were great admirers, if not worshippers, of 
Macaulay, who in his essays on Bacon and on Ranke treats 
metaphysicians and their works with undisguised contempt. 

Lake, on one occasion at least, spoke very unflatteringly of 
Browning; and I should have expected him to feel a similar 
prejudice against Carlyle. Bat, in fact, he gratefully acknow- 
ledged his obligations to Carlyle, who, he said, was the first to 
make him thoroughly understand the good results which were 
brought about by the French Revolution. 

A circumstance which Lake told me about Dr. Vaughan, 
who at the time was still Head-Master of Harrow, may con- 
clude this letter. He said that Vaughan, besides knowing 
nothing whatever of the Fathers, was not well up in English 
iiteratnne, This latter fact, if fact it was, is easily accounted 

for by the manifold and incongruous objects of attention— 
the sermons, the floggings, and the parental “ visitations ”— 
which make such cruel inroads into a Head-Master’s leisure. 
Nevertheless, I expressed surprise, alleging that, on my asking 
Vaughan to recommend me a speech for Speech Day, he had 
quoted on the spot and with perfect fluency a long extract 
trom Erskine’s defence of Steckdale. Lake laughed: ‘“ Does 
not the passage contain something about a Red Indian and a 
tomahawk?” I assented. “I remember it well. That was 
the speech which Vaughan recited at Rugby, and it is the 
only piece of English prose that he knows.” This may be an 
exaggeration ; but the anecdote has an old Rugbeian—I had 
almost said a Tom Brown—flavoar about it which to me, at 
least, is attractive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LrioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


rritz, December 26th. 
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THE SENSE OF DIRECTION. 


| they never 


point they wished to reach, as assuredly many of them could 
do. It was not only that they could take short cuts to the 
camp on returning at night, although even that was wonderful 
when one considers what a tiny speck of space the camp 
occupied in comparison with the great ocean of verdure that 
surrounded it for miles in every direction. Sometimes it would 
be desired on leaving the camp in the morning to hit the end 
of the survey-line where we had left off cutting it the 
night before; going round to the commencement of the line 
and following it up would have been a tedious journey. 
Certainly they did not try to follow up the tracks of the 
night before; of these they were absolutely neglectful, but, 
straight as the trees or swamps would allow, and sure asa 
dog on a strong scent, the leading man would guide us to the 
required np It must be remembered that this forest was 
not at all like an English wood or coppice. New Zealand 
bush is a dense growth of trees and underwood, vines, lianas, 
moss, and parasitic grasses, so close and luxuriant that to see 
ten yards in any rhagreen is almost impossible. I was grown- 
up when I arrived in the Colony, and I could never acquire, 
even after years of experience, this wonderful sense of direc- 
tion. I could move about in the bush without fear of being 
lost, and with the feeling of being quite at home; I could go 
very nearly where I wished, but always and only with observa- 
tion in full exercise. That is to say, I took direction either 
from the sun, the trend of the ranges, the flowing of streams, 
the growth of certain trees, or something of the kind; I could 
never get the instinctive feeling. I feel convinced that if 
observation is used by bushmen it is quite unconsciously ; 
seemed to know how it was done. Many Maoris 
possess the faculty, but not all by any means; it appears to 
be innate in some men, as it is in the lower animals. 

This remark may provoke objection, and leads me to my 
second point,—viz., that I know of a remarkable instance of 
the homing instinct ina dog. A friend of mine had sons who 
were ‘swarming off” and making homes of their own. One 
of these sons had married, and was going toa farm almost 
due west of his father’s station, but across the island on the 
other coast. It was a very short distance, some forty miles, 
between the two places, but this forty miles was unknown 
land of broken and heavily timbered mountain country. With 
rivers unbridged and forests without roads, it was impossible 
to convey by land the furniture of the newly married couple 
to their home, so a schooner was chartered, and the pair, 
taking with them a valuable dog belonging to the old man, 
set sail. The dog was fastened below in the hold. The 
schooner sailed two hundred miles to the northward, headed 
Cape a Van Dieman, and came south along the other 
coast to her haven. The dog was put ashore the next morn- 
ing, but it at once disappeared, and twenty-four hours after- 
wards appeared at its old home, muddy, tired, and foot-sore, 
having travelled through the forest from west to east. Nothing 
but a true homing instinct could have led the dog along a 
path untrodden by man to a point whence it had been carried 








LTo THE Epitor or Tue * SrectTaTorR.”’ | 
Srr,—Referring to the article on “The Sense of Direction” 
that appeared in the Spectator of September 25th, 1897, your 
readers may perhaps be interested in the experience of a 
practical observer as to the “homing” instinct in men and 
animals, While working as a surveyor in New Zealand, I 
lived for many years in the wilder portions of the Colony, 
and the greater part of that time was spent in the forest. 
My men were generally either Maoris or the sons of Enropean 
settlers. The latter were brave, rough fellows, with little 
education of a lettered kind, but with much knowledge of 
woodcraft, or bushmanship as we call it. I recoguise, of 
course, that this knowledge is rar 
but in its proper — it ma y be treated as such. A 
cultured don might per from hunger and exposure if | 
suddenly set down in a dense Gina while one of my men | 
in the same place would in an hour or two have a hut 
built, fern-leaf bed made, a br 
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billy boiling. These bushmen «also cee the names, varieties, 
and uses of hundreds of trees and shrubs; they were 
acquainted with the habits of birds and animals; they under- 
stood bridgemaking, fen - b shit cting for n ; In 
fact, the rougher sides of nany sciences ns 
With all this they had only the poorest comman id of words 
and no idea of mental anal so that I fe t 





could never espe HE d in what manner they could find 


their way through the tangled mazes of undergrowth to the 








| tree abou ft. from the ground. 
| prowling through the small planta ition in which the tree grew, 


for hundreds of miles in a circuitous route, and while hidden 


' in the hold of a vessel 


[ think this is a much more true example of the power of 
moving in a wished-for direction than that of the carrier- 
pizeon, because it is almost certain that the pigeon executes 
its task solely by the aid of keen sight. It is a well-known 
fact that carrier-pigeons cannot fly home even for a short 
distance like that across the English Channel if there is a 
thick fog at the time. There were obstacles more dense than 
fog in the path of the dog; mountain ranges and close vege- 
tation, precipice and swamp. _I have had men who could do 
as much, but they could tell you how they did it just as much 
as the dog could, and no more.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Velli i , Ni Zealand. EDWARD 
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re of a pheasant by a fox 
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3 a few fields from the Earl of Hadding- 
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the tree in a narrow circle and at a rapid rate. In a very short 
time the pheasant fell from its roost, evidently hypnotised or 
rendered giddy by watching the circular career of Mr. 
Reynard. Before it reached the ground the fox had it in its 
mouth and scampered off. The dairyman was so amused with 
the performance that he made no effort to stop the fox. It 
would be interesting to know if any of your readers, learned 
in the tricks of foxes, have witnessed a similar trick.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Earlston, N.B., December 24th. R. H. Dunn. 





THE TILFORD OAK. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sir,—To the letter of Major Crofton which appears in the 
Spectator of December 25th perbaps you will kindly let me 
udd a few particulars. My brother, Mr. Ware, the present 
owner of Tilford House, has in his possession two plans of 
different parts of the property adjoining or close to Tilford 
Green, dated 1767, when William Cobbett was a child, and 
1776, when he was about fourteen years old. At those dates 
the Tilford House property belonged to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Abney, the last of the family of Sir Thomas Abney, the 
friend of Dr. Watts. The plans were made, as stated 
on them, by George Cobbett and John Jarrett. In each 
of them the old oak is shown as much larger than any 
other tree in the plans. The plan of 1776 gives what 
may be called a little drawing of it more than half an 
inch in diameter, indicating, according to the scale of the 
plan (12 perches to the inch), a spread of more than 100ft. 
I enclose a tracing of that part of the plan. It shows that 
the tree was then a very large and important one, and apart 
from all other considerations, proves that Cobbett’s recollec- 
tion of it, as being, when he was a boy, a very small tree, was 
altogether wrong. In both plans it is called “ Novel’s Oak,” 
which appears to have been its local name. The story which 
I have heard in the village is that Mrs. Abney (Lady Abney 
they call her) redeemed the Oak for £40 from the money-loving 
Bishop who wanted to cut it down, obtaining for the villagers 
the right, which they used, of driving spikes into the oak to 
protect it,—as stated in Bray and Manning’s “Surrey,” and 
Brayley’s “Surrey.” By the Tilford Enclosure award of 1853 
a small piece of ground on which the oak stands was reserved, 
for so long time as the same should stand thereon, to the 
Bishop of Winchester (the lord of the manor and his suc- 
cessors upon trust to preserve it from injury. Why the oak 
was called “ Novel’s Oak,” and who and what “ Novel” was, 
probably it is now impossible to ascertain; but it is curious 
that the Jubilee Oak on Tilford Green, planted a few weeks 
ago, was planted by another Novel, James Novel, as the oldest 
inhabitant of Tilford. The trunk is now 24 ft. 5} in. round 
in girth about 5ft. from the ground, where it is smallest, 
below where it branches out. If measured 9 ft. from the 
ground, as Cobbett appears to have measured it, it would be 
much larger.—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. WARE. 
11 Phillimore Gardens, W., December 29th. 





PROFESSOR T. J. PARKER, F.R.S..—AN APPRE- 
CIATION. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ** SpEcTaTOR,’’] 
S1r,—Failing any more complete obituary notice of my dear 
friend Thomas Jeffery Parker, F.R.S., Professor of Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Otago University, New Zealand, and 
Curator of the Museum, Dunedin, would you suffer me to 
say how, from a non-professional view, the world is the 
loser by his sudden and, to us, most untimely removal? A 
man of the keenest scientific intellect, as humble as he was 
accomplished, as patient as he was successful, as loyal as he 
was enthusiastic, he seemed to me, Sir, to be the very em- 
bodiment of man’s true attitude towards the external world, 
considered as an object of research and inquiry. During the two 
years we were resident in Dunedin he was a constant inmate 
of our house (he read the Lessons for me in church), and we 
came to know him and to love him, apart from his own personal 
loveableness, for his crystalline truthfulness and absolute 
honesty. He helped me beyond all helpfulness in the found- 
ing of what is now fairly well known as the “Savage Club,” 
Dunedin. No one who listened there to his ten minutes’ 
lectures on the tuatara lizard, the kiwi, the kea, and other 
kindred subjects, will ever forget the perspicuity, the clear- 
ness, the terseness of his lectares, nor the sparkling, good- 


natured humour with which those lectures were adorned. 
But it was in his absolute and unmistakeable piety that the 
true man discovered itself. I know that he knew that the 
universe was a temple of God, and that he was called by his 
vocation to minister in it. 

For us, who are left behind, he has given a lesson, hard for 
any to receive, of indomitable cheerfulness and spring, under 
circumstances of hardship, difficulty, and sore bereavement, 
and withal of that indomitable faith, of which just now the 
world seems so sorely to stand in need. It isa great matter 
to think that one has had the privilege and the responsibility 
of learning such lessons as these from one who was, and wag 
deservedly counted to be, the most brilliant pupil of his 
brilliant master, Professor Huxley.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. G. Montacu Powe tt, 

S. Luke’s Vicarage, Southampton, December 27th. 





SLEEP. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SpEcTaTOR.”] 
S1r,—The letter of your correspondent “ F. M.” on “Sleep” 
in the Spectator of December 25th recalls Cardinal Newman’s 
fine attempt to describe the sensations of a soul separated 
from the body in his “ Dream of Gerontius ” :— 


“JT hadadream. Yes, some one softly said 
‘He’s gone;’ and then a sigh went round the room; 
And then I surely heard a priestly voice 
Cry Sublimite; and they knelt in prayer. 


Ah! Whence is this? What is this severance P 


Am I alive or dead? Iam not dead, 

But in the body still, for I possess 

A sort of confidence which clings to me, 
That each particular organ holds its place 
As heretofore, combining with the rest 
Into one symmetry, that wraps me round 
And makes me man; and surely I could move 
Did I but will it, every part of me. 

And yet I cannot to my sense bring home 
By very trial, that I have the power. 

*Tis strange; I cannot stir a hand or foot, 
I cannot make my fingers or my lips 

By mutual pressure witness each to each, 
Nor by the eyelid’s instantaneous stroke 
Assure myself I have a body still. 

Nor do I know my very attitude, 

Nor if I stand, or lie, or sit, or kneel. 

So much I know, not knowing how I know, 
That the vast universe where I have dwelt 
Is quitting me, or I am quitting it; 

Or I, or it, is rushing on the wings 

Of light or lightning on an onward course, 
And we e’en now are million miles apart.” 


It is true that Gerontius is dead or dying, but the attempt to 
realise such a condition of mental consciousness with loss of 
bodily control must have been suggested (one would think) by 
the experience of sleep such as “ F, M.” describes.—I am, Sir, 
EC.» E. M. R. 





DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 
[To THe EpITOR OF THE “SpecraTor,’’] 
S1r,—I desire to thank you for the very great pleasure you 
have given me, and doubtless hundreds of other persons, by 
drawing attention in the Spectator of December 11th to Mr. 
Fitchett’s book, “ Deeds that Won the Empire.” It is a book 
that should be in every library and every school throughout 
the Empire. Referring to the fight between the ‘Shannon’ 
and the ‘ Chesapeake,’ I have thought I might add a sequel to 
this spirit-stirring tale, for some of your readers who may 
have read it with the same interest that I did. It is as 
follows. A few years ago I met a gentleman who was then 
ninety-four years of age, and was twelve years old when this 
gallant fight took place. His family lived at St. John’s, 
That the fight was coming off the townspeople were fully 
aware,—so they were eagerly awaiting the news when on a 
Sunday morning signal guns in the Bay told them that the 
‘Shannon’ had come in. The congregation of the church, 
amongst whom was the boy’s father and family, slipped out 
of church, as the Presbyterian minister was preaching, one 
by one, till he was left alone in the church, and then he 
followed his congregation down to the quay. The boy was 
taken by his father’s manager on board the ‘Shannon,’ and 
remembered well the condition of the decks with all the signs 
of the fight. Lieutenant Wallis, who a few years ago died at 
or near Southsea (Admiral Sir J. Wallis), Second Lieutenant 





of the ‘Shannon,’ and had brought her in towing the 
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‘Chesapeake,’ his senior officer being wounded, was a native 
of St. John’s. Some three years afterwards, Lieutenant 
Wallis, being promoted to the command of a sloop-of-war, 
was at St. John’s, and, having to go to Boston, took my in- 
formant with him. When the Mayor of Boston and the 
Corporation or Town Council learned who it was commanded 
the sloop, they sent an invitation to him and his officers to 
a banquet. The boy was taken with them. They were 
received most hospitably, a band playing ‘‘ God save the 
King.” The dinner lasted for several hours. Many were the 
speeches and the toasts, and the wine went round so freely 
that most of the guests, as well as the hosts, found great diffi- 
culty in steering a straight course home. I do not know that 
this little story has ever been printed before, but I think that 
the good feeling and kindness of the people of Boston deserve 
to be recorded. 


If it please you to receive and publish this letter, I would 
add a rather curious and interesting sequel to Mr. Fitchett’s 
“ Battle of Waterloo.” Three or four years ago I found ina 
little hotel at Laon, in the north-east of France, a little book 
published in 1816 by a “ Citizen” of Laon, giving an account 
of what he saw on the morning of June 20th, 1815. The 
people of the town had heard how that the Prussians and 
English had been beaten at Ligny and Quatre Bras. Each 
morning they had been early on the ramparts expecting 
to see messengers arriving with news from the Grand 
Army. The writer of the book was, with many others, 
on the ramparts at sunrise on the morning of the 20th. From 
the hill on which Laon stauds there is a most extended view 
towards the Belgian frontier. They saw an immense crowd 
in the extreme distance, but even with a telescope they could 
not make out what it was, so the writer of the account gota 
horse and rode out to see what this crowd could be. To his 
amazement he found it was a struggling mass of soldiers, 
cavalry, infantry, artillery, and dirty, ragged, shoeless, and 
savage to such a degree that for some time he could get no 
answer to his questions. 


When he inquired whether the English army had been 
defeated the men only swore at him. At last, one man told 
him that what he saw was all that remained of the Grand 
Army. The writer of the book hurried back to Laon, and 
was in time to see Bonaparte arrive in a carriage with three 
general officers. He stopped at a barn outside Laon and 
drank a large quantity of wine, walking up and down till the 
Mayor and authorities arrived. One of them said, “ There 
was treachery, your Majesty.” ‘ No,” he replied, “ there was 
no treachery ; it was the force of circumstances.” The mass 
of infuriated soldiers, some thirty thousand in number, 
spread themselves over the country, robbing farmhouses. 
Orders were given to try and collect them, and the writer 
saw farm-women actually driving them into the town with 
pitchforks. During the few days Napoleon was at Laon 
some of his Generals endeavoured to induce him to call in 
Grouchy and to collect another army; but he replied: “It 
is in vain; the end is come; nothing further can be done; 
I shall go to Paris.” We know the rest of the story, but 
what I have written has never appeared, I think, in any 
English account of the Waterloo Campaign. If you think 
these stories worthy of record I shall be pleased to have 
sent them to you.—I am, Sir, &c., Hay Hay-Cooper. 


[To THE EpiTror oF THE ‘“ SpEcTaToR.”] 


Sir,—Your highly eulogistic notice of the narrative of 
Waterloo—in the Spectator of December 1lth—as given in 
this work, has led me to peruse it. It is a most spirited 
story, and one likely to commend itself to the British schooi- 
boy. No one would gather from it, however, that the 
Prussian loss was equal to that sustained by our troops. The 
name of Bulow is not once mentioned in the narrative itself, 
although the presence of his troops is shown in the map 
which accompanies it. He commanded an army corps 
numbering about thirty thousand men, which had not fought 
at Ligny, and which he brought up from Liége. His approach 
was made known to Napoleon before a shot was fired, and ten 
thousand men were despatched at once under General Mouton 
to hold him at bay. All through the day, as Bulow pressed 
resolutely on, fresh troops had to be sent to reinforce General 
Mouton, and when Ney too begged for more infantry the 
Emperor’s comment was, “Ou veut-il que j’on prenne?” It 








was this arrival of Bulow, so generally ignored by patriotic 
Englishmen, that made the odds so heavy against the French, 
and writers who elect to ignore it can hardly be treated 
seriously. Finally, Sir, the result of the campaign was the 
victory of two hundred thousand of the allied nations over 2 
hundred and twenty thousand Frenchmen, who had returned 
from prison-houses in all parts from Lisbon to Moscow, and 
had been hastily formed into regiments without knowledge of 
each other or their officers.—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. F. 








POETRY. 





THE VISION OF AUGUSTINE AND MONICA: 
A PARAPHRASE FROM THE CONFESSIONS. 


..... THEN thou rememberest how regarding long 
This lovely earth, an inward vision strong 
O’ercame us, till terrestrial beauty took 

An insubstantial seeming, the far look 

Of regions known in dream. Forsaking fear, 

We rose together to that ampler sphere, 

Where the sun burns, and in his train the moon, 
And myriad stars upon the darkness strewn, 
Illumine earth: on splendour past access 

Of fleshly eye, revolving weariless, 

We gazed; yet even as we gazed, the pang 

Of the eternal smote us: then we sprang 

From those bright circles, and each boundary passed. 
Of sense, and into liberty at last, 

To our own souls we came, the haunted place 

Of thought, companionless as ancient space, 

Her lonely mirror; and uplifted thence 

Sighed upward to the eternal Effluence 

Of life, the intense glory that imbues 

With far-off sheddings of its radiant hues 
Mortality; that from the trees calls forth 

Young leaves, and flowers from the untended eart!:,, 
And from the heart of man, joy and despair, 
Rapture and adoration, the dim prayer 

Of troubled lips, tears and ecstatic throes, 

And fearful love unfolding like the rose, 

And hymns of peace: whose everlasting power 
Draws up ten thousand spirits every hour, 

Like the bright vapour from ten thousand streama, 
Back to their home of homes, where thou with beams: 
Of living light, O sun of human kind, 

Feedest the fainting and world-wounded mind, 

And from remembrance burnest out all fear. 
Sustained a moment in that self-same sphere 

By wings of ecstasy, we hung, we drew 

Into our trembling souls the very hue 

Of Paradise, permitted the dear breath 

Of truth; us also ignorance of death 

Made mighty, and joy beyond the need of pezc>. 
We of the certain light of blessedness 

A moment tasted: then, since ev’n desire 

Perishes of its own exceeding fire, 

Sighing our spirits failed and fell away, 

And sank into the tinge of alien day 

Unwillingly, to memory and the weight 

Of hope on the unsure heart, to arméd fate, 

And prisoning time, and to the obscuring sound 
Of human words, O even to the ground! 

The flame that fledged to that remotest height 

Our spirits winged upon impassioned fight, 

Sped us no more: but yet the usurping press 

Of mortal hours their wonted heaviness 

Relaxed, and on our rapture lightly leaned. 

Now, as we gazed, a glory intervened : 

We saw, yet saw not; our thoughts lingered, where 
The rays yet reached them of celestial air; 

And with hearts hushed, like children that have learned. 
The meaning of some joy or fear, we turned 

To one another, and spoke softly, and drew 

Sighs, when that light smote on our thoughts anew. 


L. B. 
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MR. BRYCE ON SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS.* 


OnE of the great signs, if it be not one of the causes, of the 
growth of interest in the Imperial position of Great Britain 
is the literature which has sprung up on this subject in recent 
years. There is little excuse for ignorance when men of such 


authority and of such different views as Mr. Goldwin Smith, | 


Mr. Froude, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Alfred Milner, Sir Harry 
Jobnston, and Mr. Bryce, not to speak of foreign observers 
like the late Count Hiibner, have given the public the ad- 
vantage of their personal impressions of the circumstances and 
problems of Greater Britain. What, we ask ourselves, is the 
reason of the new enthusiasm? The substantial advantages 
of the Empire, as Mr. Bryce well points out, are all on the side 
of the Colonies. They enjoy the benefits without paying 
for them, either in money or in freedom, of our consular and 
diplomatic services, of our great market and financial 
credit, and, above all, of naval protection. What does the 
home-staying Englishman get in return for all he gives? 





* The Mother-country profits,” answers Mr. Bryce, “per- | 


haps to some extent—though this is doubtful—in respect 
of trade, but chiefly in the sentiment of pride, and the con- 
sciousness of a great mission in the 
possession of these vast territories, scattered over the oceans, 
naturally and properly inspires.” In our opinion Mr. Bryce in 
this conclusion seriously underrates the trade factor, both in 
the foundation and growth of the Colonies, and also as 


world which the | 


regards the material advantages we actually derive, and , 


may expect to derive, from their existence. It is not possible 


to express in figures, though these tell a remarkable story, the | 
grow out of these conditions is that afforded by the United 


benefits a great manufacturing country like England gains 
from the mere fact that so much of the surface of the globe 
has been preserved by British enterprise from falling into the 


hands of States governed by selfish and exclusive commercial | 
| the weaker submits patiently to the stronger. But the weaker 


maxims. India is our one great free market. Muchof Africa 
will undoubtedly in the future offer us the same advantages, 
and Protection even in the great self-governing Coloniesis not 
really effective against the Mother-country, which absorbs the 
great bulk of their productions, and whose products form so 
preponderating a part of their imports. The naval and 
commercial interests which require Great Britain to retain 


the Cape Peninsula give her a more direct interest in the | 
| with the natives such as those described in Sir Richard 


welfare of the South African dominion than is the case 
with other self-governing Colonies, But granting all this, 
we should be the last to minimise the force of sentiment; 
no traveller to a British Colony can resist it; and though 
we do not look for an expression of it such as was presented 


was possibly designed to prevent, it will in any case be likely 
to come into the Customs union. The problem of a confedera- 
tion of all the States and Colonies of South Africa wil] 
then become a practical issue, and it will have to be decided 
whether a federal union can embrace territories which are 
legally part of the dominion of the British Crown, as well ag 
two communities which have a different political status. Mr, 
Bryce thinks that on the analogy of the Germanic Confedera. 
tion, which from 1816 to 1866 contained four Republics and 
many Monarchies, and the Swiss Confederation, which 
contained the King of Prussia as Sovereign of Neu. 
chitel, such a solution is a possibility; bat constitu. 
tional precedent will have much less to say to the answer 
than practical considerations, among which may be mentioned 
the fact that the Transvaal will, on the one hand, contain the 
most active and wealthiest of the South African population, 
and, on the other, that the two Dutch Republics will, except 
for Portugal, be completely hemmed in by British, or rather 
Anglo-Dutch, communities under the British Crown. 

But neither political questions such as these, however 
interesting, nor questions of industry and agriculture, which 
Mr. Bryce discusses with judgment and good sense, are those 
whose significance in South Africa is most profound. The 
problems presented by the differences of race and colour are 
those on which Mr. Bryce’s speculations are the most fresh 
and the most valuable, and he bas done a real service in draw- 





| ing attention to this part of the subject in a manner so full of 


suggestion and forethought. The friction between Dutch 
and English sinks into insignificance beside the startling 
reality of the presence in self-governing British or European 
Colonies of a prolific black population already outnumbering the 
whites by ten toone. The only parallel to what will probably 


States, and there, taking the whole Union, it is the whites who 
are ten to one of the blacks:—‘“‘In both countries one race ruleg 


over the other. Thestronger despises and dislikes the weaker, 


makes in education and in property a progress which will one 


| day bring it much nearer to the stronger than it is now.” 


in the glowing pages of the late Mr. Froude’s marvellous | 
Oceana, we find some traces of it in Mr. Bryce’s sober narra- | 


tive, more particularly in his description of the scenery of 


South Africa, with its two great charms, that of warmth and | 
richness of colour, and that of primeval solitude and silence. 
| Savages, must be trained in manual labour and habits of in- 
| dustry; they must be protected by good labour laws, and land 


A special feature of the book, indeed, is the quite admirable 
description of the physical structure and natural features of 


the country, without realising which it is difficult, as Mr. | 


Bryce truly observes, to understand either the course of 
historical events, or the industrial prospects of the continent. 
Mr. Bryce certainly succeeds in conveying this knowledge to 
his readers. 

Mr. Bryce’s survey of the political problems which make 
South - Africa so fascinating a study is marked by the 
caution which is natural in one holding an important political 
position at home. His comments on recent events are so 


guarded in their expression both of praise and blame, that | 
| and ceased to be heathens. 


we get little fresh light from him, and as reticence is 
probably the course least likely to impede those engaged in 
the practical work of harmonising discordant elements, we 
are glad to imitate his reticence in our own remarks. 
He brings out, however, the fact that the Transvaal 
problem remains in all its intensity. When the moment 
arrives, by whatever means, for the enfranchisement of the 
Outlanders (it looks as if fortune were going to play again 


Surely with this prospect before him, not humanity alone, 
but the instinct of self-preservation, must constrain the white 
intruder to “ mend his manners towards the black,” difficult 
as it may be, and to treat him, “if not as an equal, which he 
is not, yet asachild.” Mr. Bryce assures us that dealings 


Martin’s Report, and feebly palliated by Lord Grey, are 
the exception; and we may believe that, taking South Africa 
as a whole, actual bad treatment of the natives is far from 
general; but until the white man can be got to feel more kindly 
towards the black, and to follow in this respect the example 
of the Imperial officials and the clergy, the two classes whom Mr. 
Bryce distinguishes as the friends and protectors of the natives, 
the social aspect of the question must remain a danger and a 
difficulty. More than this, the natives, most of whom are actual 


laws which will prevent their flocking into the towns; they must 
be saved, as they are in Natal and Rhodesia, though not in 
Cape Colony, from the demoralisation of drink. In the British 
territories they have already, for the most part, equal civil 
rights with the whites. The Cape Colony and Natal have 
contrived, quite as essential a point, so to manipulate the 
franchise, without basing it on colour, as practically to 
exclude the natives. The real difficulty will begin when the 
natives have been raised, say eighty or a hundred years hence, 
to a certain level of intelligence, have learnt tospeak English, 
South African statesmen and 
leaders of opinion have before them a task the delicacy and 
difficulty of which is unexampled in the history of British 
colonisation. This being so, it is impossible to resist a sense 


|of indignation in regard to the action of the Chartered 


into their hands if they will only stick to a waiting game), | 


and when the Transvaal ceases to be a purely Boer State, 
questions will arise as to its relations with the other States of 
South Africa. 
dependent Republic, a contingency which the Jameson Raid 


* Impressions of South Afric 
{l4s. net. | 


a. By James Bryce. London: Macmillan and Co, 


If the reformed State should remain an in- | 


Company. By their treatment of the natives they have very 
greatly added to the difficulty of the problem, and have 
helped to embitter the race feeling. 








PROFESSOR BRUCE'S GIFFORD LECTURES.* 
WE commend Professor Bruce’s Gifford Lectures to all who 
are interested in the reconstruction of natural theology in 





* The Providential Ord 1, By Alexander Balmain Brace, D.D., 
Professor of Apolozetics and New Testament Hxevesis in the ree Charch Cols 
lege, Glasgow. London: Hodder aud Stoughton. [7s 6d.) 
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view of the new considerations introduced by the theory of 
evolution. It is the fashion to say that the old Argument 
from Design was killed by Darwinism. This—it cannot be 
too emphatically said—is simply untrue. It is as untrue as 
the supposition of the half-educated that Darwinism proves 
that we are all descended from monkeys. What the evolution 
theory did kill was the clever and popular argument from 
special adaptations expounded by Paley, and illustrated by 
his famous “watch.” The clder and more cautious argument 
of the schoolmen, urged also by Bacon, requiring a “ divine 
marshal” to account for the “order and beauty” of the 
world, remains precisely where it was. ‘That the eye was 
constructed to see, as a watch to keep time, remains no longer 
a tenable proposition when we recognise that sight is the out- 
come of forces, whereby the sentient being has gradually 
become adapted to the environment,—the better adapted 
surviving and propagating, the worse adapted being killed off. 
But the testimony to a designing mind, which is to be found 
in the law and order of the world—in the process issuing 
in the human eye, in the laws resulting in the inheritance 
of favourable variations, and in the other forces con- 
cerned in evolution—remains where it stood before the 
great generalisations of the evolution theory were sug- 
gested. The old argument—whether or no it be conclusive— 
can still be stated in Bacon’s words though not in 
Paley’s. ‘While the mind of man looketh upon second 
causes scattered,’ Bacon writes in his essay on Atheism, 
“it may sometimes rest in them and go no farther; bat 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” 
Mr. Huxley, with that element of intellectual candour for 
which he has not always received due credit, stated long 
ago the real change effected by the evolution theory. 
He compared the fallacy in Paley’s argument to the mistake 
of a semi-intelligent ‘“death-watch” which should infer, 
from its observation of the mechanism of a kitchen clock, 
that it was the work of a mind, and that it was made 
for the purpose of ticking. The first inference is sound, 
the second unsound. The agnostic death-watch, indeed, 
who should infer no mind, would be wrong. But the 
gnostic death-watch who concludes that the ticking is the 
ultimate purpose is equally mistaken. He may be justified 
in inferring from the law and order in the mechanism that 
there is design in it; but its ultimate purpose—to mark the 
hours of the day—is one to which his faculties afford him no 
access. 


This ‘wider teleology,” which, as Mr. Huxley says, is 
unaffected by evolution, remains at all events a tenable hypo- 
thesis, whatever degree of cogency we may assign to it as an 
argument. But the speciality of Professor Bruce’s lectures 
is that they go a step further, and claim, in effect, that the 
design argument thus conceived derives from the theory of 
evolution an additional element of force, which may at 
least compensate us for the loss of Paley’s peculiar variation 
of it. Briefly, if evolutionists can hold by the “ wider 
teleology,” if the purpose of the forces at work is to be found in 
their ultimate issue, the old separation between the arguments 
from the physical world and from the moral world vanishes. 
Man, with his mental and moral faculties, is the crown of the 
work, and is the strongest argument on the teleological side. 
Many writers of the highest insight have been unable to find 
a conclusive argument for Theism in the physical world 
taken by itself. We have been recently reminded that 
Tennyson was accustomed to say that he believed in God, 
not from what he saw in Nature, but from what he found 
in man. Newman in his Ozford University Sermons has 
said the same thing. Martineau, like Kant, places the most 
direct testimony to the truth of Theism in the ethical nature. 
The result has been, with some writers, a theory of antagonism 
between the testimony of the physical and of the moral world. 
Professor Bruce’s central contention amounts to an extremely 
interesting speculation in aid of the solution of this supposed 
antinomy. Moral and physical nature cannot, on the 
evolution bypothesis, be regarded separately. Man, with his 
intellect and conscience, is the outcome of the process, and 
it is only by considering its outcome that it can in some 
degree be understood. 


Thus in weighing the alternatives of teleology or blind 
mechanism, presented by Mr. Huxley with hardly more than 


a bias towards the teleological interpretation, and accepted by | 





Tennyson and Newman as only rival alternatives so far as 
the physical world is concerned, Professor Bruce throws into 
the teleological scale the whole weight of the argument from 
man’s highest endowments and ethical nature. 

A further result of this method is that the dryness of the 
old natural theology is got rid off. Arguments claiming to 
establish a designing mind as distant and colourless as that 
of the God of the Deists, are replaced by a statement of the 
case which calls for the fullest consideration of the actual 
phenomena of man’s religious aspirations and achievements. 
The pedantry of philosophical specialists is overruled; for the 
vital question being what is the significance of man’s religious 
nature, which is presumed to supply the key to the earlier 
preparations for man in the course of evolution, all manifes- 
tations of that nature are phenomena claiming examination. 
The clues to the existence and attributes of God are found 
in nature as culminating in man. The method of following 
them up is scientific in the sense that— 

“ What we say about God is to rest on observation of the world 

we live in—of nature, of man, of human history—and to consist 
of such statements as may be verifiable by such observation. It 
excludes nothing which belongs to the world in any department, 
therefore nothing which belongs to the religious history of 
humanity, therefore not the Hebrew and Christian sacred 
literatures which occupy a prominent place in that history. It 
excludes the use of these literatures as authorities, but not as 
witnesses. If our subject should lead us to discuss the relative 
history of religious thought, the thoughts of Hebrew prophets 
and of Jesus Christ will relevantly come in, and legitimately count 
for what they are worth. If on a comparison it should turn out 
that they are worth more than thoughts to be found elsewhere, that 
will certainly tend to give them authority, but it will be authority 
of a kind with which no scientific man will be disposed to quarrel ; 
and I may add with which religious people will do well to make 
themselves familiar.” 
If Professor Bruce had done no more than suggest this way 
of looking at the problem we should owe him our thanks. 
But the lectures are throughout lucid and valuable. Itisa 
distinct gain at the present time that he does not claim to 
present an irresistible refutation of agnosticism. Such a 
refutation cannot be found in argument as divorced from life. 
Some such distinction as the popular one between faith and 
reason, however it be explained, will always remain to mark 
off the wise but calm summing-up of the philosopher on the 
side of Theism, from the passionate faith and inspiration of 
the apostle. The cogency of Professor Bruce’s exposition 
is increased by his tendency to understatement rather 
than overstatement; and, moreover, a reflex light is shed 
upon it from a higher region than that of philosophical 
speculation, by his inclusion of the religious insight of the 
prophet among the phenomena of human life which the 
philosopher is called upon to study. The insight of faith 
may not be fully translatable into philosophy. But to exclude 
from significant phenomena of the moral world what you 
cannot fully explain, is hardly scientific. Had such a method 
obtained in the physical world, physical science—which is the 
hard-won explanation, still only partial, of phenomena which 
were long quite inexplicable—could never have come into 
existence. 





THREE ANTHOLOGIES.* 

In calling her anthology The Flower of the Mind Mrs. Meynel} 
would at first sight seem to have chosen a merely pretty or 
fanciful title; but on reflection we can think of none more 
felicitous. It is, of course, a literal rendering of the 
word “anthology.” But beyond this it is an exact descrip- 
tion of the best poetry. For the highest verse is essentially 
in its beginning mental, but it is not till the mind begins to 
bloom or flower that such verse takes its final shape. We see 
that a contemporary accuses Mrs. Meynell of liking tawdry 
verse. So far is this from being the truth that her peril in 
criticism lies in the other extreme. To the sheerest and 
purest poetry she is always alive, but is perhaps rather apt to 
unduly deprecate poetry which is alloyed, and yet from its 
human wisdom or human passion can scarcely be called other 
than great. Hence she considers Gray’s “ Elegy” the high- 
water mark of mediocrity. This judgment is supported 
by an extremely clever comparison in the preface, in which 
the couplet— 


“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 





* (1.) The Flower of the Mind. By Alice Meynell. London: Grant Richards, 
—(2.) English Lyrics, By W.E. Henley. London: Methuen and Co.—(3.) 
The Golden Treasury. Second Series, By Francis T, Palgrave. London; 
Macmillan and Co. 
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is set side by side with— 

«The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet, 

Though to itself it only live and die.” 
The comparison is cruel to Gray, and hardly, we think, fair. 
Shakespeare’s lines are beyond all question and cavil greater 
than those of Gray as regards pure poetry; but Gray’s 
coup,*t, and indeed the whole poem, has become a part of 
our common speech, and has stood successfully the test of 
time. Average thought it may be called, but it is average 
thought expressed with such simple felicity as to be in its 
way great. We have one more objection to this choice of 
poems, and it is that the whole of the eighteenth century 
affords no flower of the mind to the author; for Burns is 
‘merely of that century chronologically, and is spiritually the 
comrade of Wordsworth. We perfectly understand Mrs. 
Meynell’s instinct in this, and it only bears out what we 
have said before, that in her quest of the purest poetry she 
to some extent neglects poetry which is alloyed but is in its 
way great. We notice also, no doubt from the same cause, 
too great a leaning, for the purposes of an anthology, to 
Crashaw and poets of the same rare and slender gift. These 
are high singers, but they are too aloof from the great 
track of literature and from the great human concerns to be 
drawn on with such liberality. But it is easy enough to cavil 
at a selection which must be pronounced in almost all respects 
excellent. We are thankful, indeed, that Mrs, Meynell has 
implicitly followed her own instinct, for by doing so she has 
greatly enhanced the interest of her volume. No doubt 
Mrs. Meynell is right in excluding blank-verse as a general 
rule; but when we consider that the greatest English 
poetry has been written in this metre, the exclusion is a large 
one. Surely, too, some of the best lyrics in English have 
been written in blank-verse. We might instance the passage, 
essentially lyrical, beginning— 
“O Proserpina, 

For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 

From Dis’s waggon.” 
And once and for all Tennyson has written a divine lyric, 
though not within the scope of the present hook, in “ Tears, 
idle tears.” Still, this anthology remains as the deliberate 
choice of a very fine and delicate if not a very robust critic, 
and of one who is herself a poet. 


Mr. Henley in his preface to English Lyrics has said so 
true a thing that we can scarcely forbear quoting his actual 
words. Speaking of the essentials of lyric verse, he says :— 
“As I think, then, the specific attribute, the saving and 
essential virtue, of verse that is lyrical to ear and heart as 
distinguished from verse that is lyrical to the eye alone, is 
temperamental in origin and emotional in effect. If a poet 
have the lyrical temperament, his effect will be lyrical when- 
ever, and in whatever form, he is moved to pass on an 
emotion, or a sequence of emotions, from himself to his 
hearers, whether present or to be, in the terms of art.” There 
is far too great a tendency to limit the term “lyric.” As, 
in fact, Mr. Henley points out, “The Complaynt of 
Mars” is really lyrical, as also is much of the blank- 
verse of Milton and Tennyson, and so are the excerpts 
which he has made from the English Bible. This judgment 
he again tempers to some extent in the sentence: “It is 
a matter of, not genius, but gift.” He instances, as bearing 
out this sentence, the work of Swift and Herrick. We do not 
remember so apt a comparison. In Swift surely of all 
writers, there is the sense of the tragic contrasts of life, 
the bitterness always on the edge of the sweet, the sense, in 
no writer more poignant, of “ the sting of perishable things.” 
If we may take the phrase quoted, “the sting of perishable 
things,” we might say that no one phrase in literature has 
ever, or could ever, express more perfectly that kind of 
poetry we call lyric. Yet the very author of the phrase 
could hardly be called a lyric poet. Whatever may be 
the reason, whether it be called a lack of “gift” or 
“temperament,” the fact remains that Swift, a writer 
so alive to poignant issues—of whom it might be said 
that the dreadful contrasts of life made him mad—could 
produce nothing lyrical, and that this sweet and savage 
nature found its outlet either in narrative prose or the 
political pamphlet. Herrick, on the other hand, a nature 
inclined to let slip the over-moving and the tvo serious, has 
left us some excellent lyrics. If, then, we must to some extent 
amend our definition, that “ the sting of perishable things” is 
the lyric note, we only amend it in this sense, that there 





may be, and have been, great writers with this feeling 
who have not been great lyrists, and that there have 
been real lyrists who have had no overpowering feeling of 
the kind. Probably the most interesting part of Mr, 
Henley’s anthology will be tke Biblical extracts. This to 
some extent because it is a new departure, but more because 
the insertion of these passages opens up a large field for 
discussion. We confess that in a manner we are sorry that 
these extracts have been included, because, the boundary of 
verse once overstepped, there appears no end to literature 
that may be called lyrical. We might even quote, though we 
admit it is an extreme instance, the following passage :— 
“ What a piece of work is man! 

How noble in reason, how infinite in faculty! 

In form and moving how express and admirable! 

In action how like an angel! 

In apprehension how like a god! 

The beauty of the world, the paragon of animals.” 
We contend that by putting this passage in a certain 
rhythmical measure it is as essentially lyrical as much that 
Mr. Henley quotes from Job or Ecclesiastes. The boundary- 
line of verse may be to some extent arbitrary, but that 
boundary represents a sensible distinction, and a kind of 
chaos lies outside it. 


In Mr. Palgrave’s second series of The Golden Treasury 
we experience a distinct disappointment. In the older collec- 
tion the author had done a unique thing. He had contrived 
on the one hand to conciliate the fastidious, and on the other 
to allure the vulgar. Beyond this, the collection was in the 
best sense representative. In the present book we find too 
large a space given to the name “Tennyson” and to 
O’Shaughnessy. Nor is the selection from Barnes, a very 
real and inspired poet at his best, altogether fortunate. But 
perhaps it is too much to ask of any man that he shaN reach 
perfection twice in an anthology. 





TWO GREAT DRAUGHTSMEN.* 

To associate, even for contrast, two such different artists as 
Keene and Leighton seems to demand explanation. In 
reality, there were curious points of resemblance in the 
working out of their ideas by the two men, although the 
results obtained were so entirely different. Both were tireless 
workers, both made innumerable studies and experiments, 
both were desirous of discovering the truth, though when it 
was discovered each used it in his own way. 


But the dissimilarities and contrasts between the art of the 
two were far greater than the affinities. This contrast is in- 
teresting to study, for the reason that each man was typical. 
In turning over the pages of the two books before us, and 
trying to consider what is the essential difference between the 
art presented to us by each man, we are struck by the fact 
that the great barrier which divides the two men is, in fact, 
the Alps. 

The origin of the art of Leighton was essentially Italian 
and Greek. From the North came the inspiration of Charles 
Keene. Bat there was this difference between the two men, 
—Leighton deliberately selected a style and a method which 
were alike foreign to his race and his time. Giorgone and 
Titian, in painting, first discovered the atmosphere and the 
true principle of impressionism,—that is, the rendering 
of the emotional emphasis by making the focus of the 
picture sharp in some places and blurred in others. It is on 
these lines that art has developed through Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, and Reynolds down to the present day. If we turn 
to Lord Leighton’s pictures, what do we find? Not the 
impressionistic and modern method, but the equal definition 
of the early Florentines, a method akin to sculpture. 
Although Charles Keene did most of his work with a pen, 
and was therefore dependent on line, his practice is essentially 
one which recognises atmosphere and blurred focus. Take, 
for instance, the three studies given in Mr. Pennell’s book of 
an old labourer sitting by the fire, studies made for an illus- 
tration in Once a Week. They all, even the first, which is little 
more than outline, suggest colour, air, and retiring planes ; all 
the qualities, in fact, which we associate with painting are 
suggested. This is equally true of all Keene’s work. We 





*(1.) The Work of Charles Keene. With an Introduction by Joseph Pennell. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin and Bradbury, Agnew, and Uo, [£3 13s. fd, net | 
(2.) Drawngs and Studies. By the late Lord Leighton, Luuduu: Fine-Are 
fociery and Macwillan and Co, [£4 4s, net. ] 
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have said that Keene represents Northern art, and by this we | give. Mr. Pennell, besides writing a very interesting and 
mean that he was not attracted by statuesque proportion, | highly appreciative introduction to this book, has added a 
monumental composition, and rhythmical balance, the attri- | note to each of the drawings. He points out what impossible 
bates of Italian art. His sympathies were with a style which | tasks Keene set his engravers; he used different-coloured 
saw deeply into the details of the characters of the men and | inks and washes in his pen drawings,—in fact, he seems 
women he drew. He was a realist, but not one whose realism | latterly to have ignored the possibility of his work being 
goes nO further than the shell seen by the camera. His | reprodaced in Punch with anything like success. This 
realism consisted in seizing the elemental facts and charac- is fortunate for us,as the drawings remain, and the artist 
teristics of the people whom he drew, and these by his | was untrammelled by thoughts of the engraver. Mr. Pennell 


anapproached skill he set upon the paper. bn been at the pains to disprove the absurd theory that 
. K sy ef if € i is i 2 

The fact that Keene worked in the way natural to one of nec cie ee tig ong a The 
Northern race of the present day gave his art freedom and spon- | . P ' er a en ee 
taneity as compared with the conscious effort towards style | “One of the most charming drawings the artist ever made. 
of Leighton. This latter seems in his paintings so seldom to He must have loved this pretty model, whom he has drawn over 


5 aie i ; + wieldin: oq¢ | 2nd over, always improving her, always finding her more charm- 
be able to put away the knowledge that he is wielding a gr eat | ing. Note the hands and the face, the delightful rendering of 
style, a style the result of predilection no doubt, but still | the crinoline. .... . - He could not draw a lady !” 


elaborated by conscious art. In his drawings and studies, | 


however, a freedom appears which is lacking in the finished | Nor is this the only graceful lady in the book. One looks 
work. And here we must say that the reproductions of the | through opera-glasses at the sea from the grass at the foot of a 
drawings, whether pencil or chalk, in the volume we are | flagstaff, another sits beside a table with a letter resting on her 


noticing, are executed exceedingly well. This generation has | !@P The plan adopted in this book, of giving the drawing 


much to be thankful for in being able by means of modern pro- | #8 it appeared in Punch, and side by side a facsimile as near as 
cesses to get so near to the drawings of a master. The book | any process can produce, is interesting, and shows how much 
hasa preface by Mr. C. S. Pepys Cockerell, who recapitulates | 88 lost in engraving. We must congratulate Mr. Pennell 
some of the facts of Lord Leighton’s career. He tells us | © having done an excellent piece of work. His book brings 
also of the enormous number of studies existing for some of | “S Bearer to Charles Keene than any other work has done. 
the pictures,—for the “Cymon and Iphigenia,” for instance, The information is full, and on technical questions most 
as many as fifty-six drawings and three models were made, | V@luable. _ 
The frontispiece to the volume is a really magnificent 
study for Leighton’s picture of “ The Spirit of the Summit.” CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM.* 
Rs te Ge ohn et ceapery van te Gawing: Ran Ir the present writer were asked what, in his judgment, was the 
boon made. What Guapey & = os — mn: 80: greatest change which had come over organised Christianity 
te Sheek aealgtare - fed sugthing weir * Every tl during the last half-century, especially in England, he would 
in ination nen me le hee aE EM, Ff we yee say that it lay in a different conception of the aspect of religion 
* we oremang - ny See wee mae — nee towards actual life, and by actual life we mean life in the secular 
Sor hin Rash pictues, * ine’ Madeonn 6 Clambae,” wo are let order here and now. It is not true to say that Christianity 
- eneeeneee * the pied honsty sd: the Ge atid “ is solely a religion for the next world, or that it is a sort 
te Geaming ave quite marvelions. : igartve asian ae Shemreneee of spiritual anodyne for soothing the victims of misery in this 
lence they reveal the great limitation of the artist. The lower present life. That it has often yee ah emanated 
of the two studies is a hand holding a tambourine, but it is pi doula ail thek such: presentation . hace diene 
fixed, we feel, in that position for wig Movement is the truth is ‘also clear. Christianity does “a find our actual 
quality we Gnd most conapiceans by its absence in Lord life here that wholly good thing which mere naturalism 
Leighton’s work. Figures in the attitudes of violent action supposes; it does not find man entirely good. The close of 
he ction: Cham, bat that te quite anationr thing mens prenng the great Christian vision reveals the earth and the works that 
te boomy of apeiverengee Buh the quality waNOn was Gomes are therein being burnt up; it reveals the forces of evil let 
te que of the aettiie ee commenting hiapiall sagged Ge loose. If we say that this is a dream during the terrible per- 
other im fall measure. , No artist has given us in a greater secution of the Church under Nero, and that the doctrine of 
Gegres. the — a“ ae bs ae Saree thes ban Charles Christ is different, it must be said that Christ urged his fol- 
Keene. It is the same in his finished drawings as in his lowers to strive to enter in at the strait gate, for many would 
studies; they all live, they are the real people, not models civics ent weth-onk bt chie.. Cie io 0 lee 
poeed to megrerant She clamnotare 50 were wading intention terror and warning in Christianity which some of our easy- 
- wate how largely Keene made ue of his own reflection in going preachers of to-day ignore or gloss over, a note marking 
me looking-glass. This hes heen explained by eaying that he the infinite distinction, to use Carlyle’s words, between a good 
had — to his own image when no model was at hand ; and a bad man. But while the Christian doctrine, whether 
but this, we feel sure, was not the real cause. The artist | i, the hands of Christ himself, of Paul, of Peter, or of John, 
ie tant 4 meee aoe ease & acmpiented movement | does seem to regard this present life as a probation, a rough 
which he did not understend, bat hay artist himeclf could school of education and discipline for the will, and looks to the 
make the movement before — till he had underatood true issues of life as only revealing themselves after the 
and recorded it, and then if he desired he could pose a model cartain of the secular order has been rang down, yet 
= order te shady the Shale et the enne ‘mers completely. Christianity itself in the mouth of Christ declares the 
This is the reason of the numberless sketches Keene drew fature judgment as hinging upon what men have actually 
of himself. done to their fellow-men in this life. In other words, we 
The volume now issued by Mr. Pennell is worthy of the | create our own heaven or hell by our attitude towards our 
master it deals with. The reproductions are admirable, and | human associates. Have we visited, helped, and comforted 
the greatest care has been t2'en that by the use of different | them, or have we passed them by? That is the test. The 
processes the beauties of the va:ious methods of drawing | two aspects of Christianity are not irreconcilable, but at 
shall be brought out. Mr. Pennell has wisely tried to bring | different times in history the Church has dwelt upon one 
before the public not so much the man who drew for P»mch | aspect or another; and whereas religion formerly leaned on the 
as the great and enduring artist who worked in obscurity. | more purely individual side of Christian life, it now tends 
The fame of Charles Keene has been hindered by the fact | to lay stress upon the social side. 
that hin cenwings sings mate known hip the world as mein Of this tendency the two volumes before us are excellent 
Gane te jokes in 6 onmnte paper. In cae wey hein. ik2 = examples. They are conceived in the vein of the Epistle of 
in his own department of black and white was ranked with James, faith being viewed in the works in which they issue. 
artesian ~~ ee tem, Oe pee still placing | Not that the author of either would regard that “epistle of 
him as somewhere below Sie Maurier. Compare, too, straw,” as Luther called it, as containing the whole gospel, but 
these two men’s appreciation of human character, and it indicates the side on which emphasis is now laid. The selfish 
the difference is as striking as is a comparison of their} ge a ae eae ee ee _ 
powers of draughtsmansbip. In Du Maurier wit and satire |» (1) ghristian Aspects of Life. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Bishop of 
predominated; Keene had neither, but he bad the deep | Durinp, Limtn, Mion ilay ns ood Parhatt Geagn of Bet cathedral 
insight which a profound sense of humour alone can ' London: Longmans and Co, 
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dreams of heavenly bliss in a cnshioned pew while the outside 
multitude is perishing of hunger, disease, ignorance, vice, and 
crime, while war is preparing to strike down its victims, while 
the habitations of the earth are full of cruelty, will not satisfy 
the conscience of the Church at the close of this century. 
The movement is not without its dangers. Tender souls, 
filled with enthusiasm, may unintentionally do much harm, for 
the problems of population, of machinery, of finance, of 
municipal wellbeing will not yield to mere goodness of 
heart without the special training involved in an intellectual 
grip of these problems. But there are signs that the lesson 
of the lives of some of the great medieval Churchmen and 
founders of religious Orders, of St. Bernard, St. Francis, St. 
Gregory the Great, are not lost upon our religious teachers 
of to-day. Those great men not only sympathised with the 
poor and suffering, they also intellectually apprehended the 
social problems of their time, and some of our modern Church- 
men are endeavouring to grasp some of the problems of ours. 
Among these the Bishop of Durham and Canon Barnett are 
honourably distinguished, and in these volumes they have 
given utterance to their thoughts on the relation which 
religion should bear to the social question. Ultimately both 
hold that there is no great guif between the sacred and the 
secular, but that the sacred is expressed through the secular. 
There is no “ other-world,” but there is one continuous and 
universal life, in which we share, and it is our sphere of 
duty to address ourselves to that section of eternity in 
which we now are, and make of it what Christ called the 
Kingdom of Heaven. That is practically the drift and 
purpose of both these volumes. Most of the leading 
social questions of the day are discussed in both volumes,— 
labour, co-operation, international arbitration, benefit societies, 
education, the position and duties of the Church of England, 
the social misery which we find blighting, as with a curse, our 
powerful and wealthy civilisation. It is argued that the 
religious man, as such, has duties with regard to these matters 
laid upon him, that he must carry his religion into his civic 
life and make it felt as a power there. 


This is not an easy task. It involves the most subtle 
problem as to the relation of the eternal to the temporal, 
the problem that has haunted Europe since the dawn of 
Christianity. Is the Church as a body to enter the political 
urena ? If she does, will she not lose her distinctive character 
and miss her true vocation? Will she not be soon involved 
in party passions? We all know that the Church of England 
for a long time was largely identified with Toryism, and that, 
as Dr. Arnold said, she preached at the poor. On the other 
hand, were not the Nonconformists identified with the great 
Liberal party, and did not their religious life become 
secularised and narrowed thereby ? We can explain how 
this twofold phenomenon came about, but we cannot ex- 
plain away the harm it did to Christianity in England. Both 
the Bishop of Durham and Canon Barnett are very far 
from desiring any political partisanship among Christians as 
such. Their position is plain. The religious man is born 
into a State, and consequently must share the civic life of 
that State, which itself is but a member of the community of 
nations. In the old Pagan world the State was in itself the 
end, and the sole end of human endeavour; in it the per- 
fection of life was assumed to be realised. Christianity has 
introduced into life the element of infinity, so that we know 
that our perfection cannot be realised in the State; we have 
an outlook beyond, our hopes stretch “beyond this bourne of 
time and place.” But at the same time we have principles of 
life which we must try to realise in the actual world, or we 
shall die of inanition, our spiritual life will become thin and 
spectral. Therefore, though we cannot regard the State as 
furnishing a field for the display in all its unfoldings of a 
life that is infinite, we are bound to apply those truths in 
which we believe to actual society, and the liberty of speech 
and organisation which has been won permits of our doing 
this. Thus we have given us the mean between mystic 
quietism and complete immersion in mere secular politics, and 
both these volumes hint at the line of action we should take 
in carrying out these principles into social life. This may be 
said to be the special task which both authors keep ever in 
view. 


In attempting social re: 1m the great danger is to rely on 
mere machinery, to apply secular tests to spiritual things. 
Christianity is interested in character, not in statistics; its 


ideal results cannot be probed and analysed by vulgar 
material tests. In an address entitled “ Philanthropists and 
Others’ Needs ” Canon Barnett has some excellent remarks on 
this subject, which are perhaps the most significant utter. 
ances in either volume: “ Reliance on sensations, on unreason, 
and on party spirit must, indeed, be fatal to the individual 
character on which the existence of religion depends. Results 
are no proof of success if the methods have weakened 
character.” This is the keynote of Canon Barnett’s book, 
That of Bishop Westcott is the paramount duty of placing 
the ideal of what Christ called the Kingdom of Heaven first 
of all. In an address on “Citizenship, Human and Divine,” 
he uses these words: “We have transposed the Divine 
sequence of duties. Instead of placing our search for the 
Kingdom of God first, we postpone it till we have satisfied 
every secular want. We have forgotten the claims of life in 
our desire to accumulate the means of living. A truly 
human life, whatever be its nature, requires leisure and 
quiet and reflection; and still day by day we seem to 
strive more eagerly to make them unattainable.” We 
have, therefore, a conception of the way in which Christianity 
may work in relation to social and political reform,—the 
furtherance of the Kingdom of Heaven by every legiti- 
mate means, but also the development of character ag 
itself the first need of that Kingdom. Not giving to every 
one “a good time,” not thinking only of bodily needs, but 
labouring to draw out the best in every human being,—that is 
true Christian politics, as we read it in these volumes. The 
subject of education itself (which in a very real sense is the 
bottom question) is dealt with in both books, especially in an 
admirable address delivered at Birmingham by the Bishop of 
Durham, in which the true methods of education, from which 
our cramming and much-examined age has departed so widely, 
are set forth. The gentle wisdom of this fine address, as of 
most of Bishop Westcott’s utterances, is beyond praise, 
Canon Barnett is on the same lines when he says that, instead 
of the crude machinery summed up as missions to the poor, 
each poor man needé individual help, and that, consequently, 
individual service instead of aiding people in a lump is the 
need of the time. In a word, soul and character, not 
machinery, is the solution of the social problem. This idea 
is the connected line running through both these volumes, 
and no social reformer but will be the better for studying 
both. 





THE COUNSELS OF WILLIAM DE BRITAINE* 


TuHIs is, as far as we know, the first attempt that has been 
made in revent times to popularise The Humane Prudence of 
William de Britaine. The book was first published 
anonymously in 1680; a second edition, also anonymous, 
appeared two years later; and in 1686 a third edition came 
out, “corrected and very much enlarged in every section 
throughout the whole book by the author.” This edition was 
introduced by an “Epistle Dedicatory,” addressed to the 
author’s “ Much-Honoured Friend, Sir T. S. Knight and 
Baronet,” and signed with the pseudonym, “ W. de Britaine.” 
Between 1686 and 1729 nine more editions appeared, 
and the twelfth and last was translated into French 
in 1744,—the translator stating in his preface that the 
work had been printed a dozen times in England, and was so 
much esteemed there and elsewhere among les gens d’esprit et 
de bon govt that they took pleasure in reading it continually, 
finding therein all that is necessary to render a man perfect 
in any and every estate. In the fifth edition—the edition of 
1689—the “ Epistle Dedicatory” is addressed to one Edward 
Hungerford, Esq., in place of the “Sir T. S, Knight and 
Baronet,” of the third edition, and this name reappears 
in all the later editions. But in spite of a popularity 
that lasted at least fifty years at a period of history 
when the literary world was much smaller, and there- 
fore more easily explored, than it is now, the identity of 
the author has remained a secret. Nobody knows with 
certainty who “ William de Britaine” was, nor yet who were 
the two patrons to whom he successively dedicated his work. 
Mr. Sturmer, however, who edits the present book, has 
elaborated a very intricate theory, by which he identifies the 
author with one John Davies of Kidwelly, whose record may 





* The Counsels of William de Britaine, By Herbert H. Sturmer. London: 
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be read in The Dictionary of National Biography, and 
«Edward Hungerford” with a Sir Edward Stradling 
whose mother was a daughter of one Anthony Hunger- 
ford, of Farleigh Castle. For the ins and outs of this 
theory we must commend our readers to Mr. Sturmer’s 
preface, where they will find also some useful information 
about the various editions the book has passed through. 
These are matters mainly interesting to the bibliographer. 
What concerns the general reader more is the character of 
the contents of the book, and the possibility of finding in 
them a clue to the character of the man who wrote it. And 
here we have to complain that Mr. Sturmer has gone out of 
his way to make the task more difficult than it should be. 
Instead of giving an exact reprint of the text of one edition, 
or a compilation of the best readings of all the editions, he 
has endeavoured to modernise the whole; and in so doing he 
has to a great extent destroyed the individuality of the sty! 
Mr. Sturmer explains his view of the duty of an editor, and 
his method of putting it in practice, with remarkable naiveté ; 
but the view and the method must be pronounced exceedingly 
dangerous and fundamentally mistaken :— 


“It was not until 1895 that the title ‘Humane Prudence’ 
caught my eye from a catalogue paye which I was lookin 
Since the n I have examined copies of various editions of the work, 
and I consider the eleventh ition to be in some ways t 
one. But any one who has come across it will have seen that 
its puzzling printer’s errors, and its extraordi 
of styles, make it little less in need of revisi 
a modern reader than any other edition of the work. As 
to my aims, method, and success (or failure) in the revising of 
‘Humane Prudence,’ [ can only feel confident that no reviewer 
will treat me severely if he has had spr nety in sub-editorial 
work, and remembers hoy anxic yusly he strove to reconci 
altering of contributors’ wo rl k with the preserving of th 
things’ intact. For the toil involved in hundreds of little altera- 
tions, transpositions, and excisions, I shall be amply repaid if 
any thoughtful reviewer (and it is wonderful to think vi 
careful and kind reviewers usually are) feels obliged tos 
some expression of De Britaine’s is ‘rather more moder 
Mr. Sturmer should have inserted in De Britaine’s text,’ or 
praises some phrase of mine as being one of De Britaine’s good 
things. Also, painful as it is to put a sacrificial knife to the 
throat of style, the presence of justice must sometimes com 
the act. And then, if one has anything of the passion for 
perfect word—the desire for the ultimate union of thought and 
expression—which influences a Flaubert or a a James, one 
suffers. But dead authors are like dead creeds, that they 
should be handled as tenderly as possible.” 

















We quite understand the obligation of a sub-editor of a 
daily paper to alter, transpose, and excise a great deal in the 
work of his anonymous contributors. But contributors to 
daily papers are living men and women, who can cease to 
contribute if they think the “sacrificial knife” at ‘the 
throat of style” has been unjustly wielded. A dead author 
has not the power to withdraw his work from the knife; and 
it is not fair to the public to use the text of a rare and in- 
teresting book as a field in which to experiment on the kind- 
ness and the indolence of reviewers. “The passion for the 
perfect word” is in itself the legitimate passion of every 
writer; but to make it the excuse for garbling a dead man’s 
style is to put it to a most illegitimate use, and one in con- 
nection with which it seems strange to cite the names of 
Flaubert and Mr. Henry James. 


Of the eleventh edition of The Humane Prudei 
which Mr. Sturmer’s version is founded, there is no copy in 
the British Museum; but the reading-room contains copies 
of the fifth, sixth, ninth, tenth, and twelfth editions, so that 
it is possible to compare Mr. 
versions of the text. The 


9 compare a great number of passages with th 
trouble to con t ber of passag i 2 


yresent writer has 
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Text or Tentu anp TWELFTH 
EDITIONS. 

“Neither will it become you 
to quarrel pedantically about 
the orthography of a word; as 
whether to write Foelix with a 
diphthong, or an (e) simple ; but 


Mr. STURMER’s 
Epivion. 

“Neither will it become you 
to quarrel pedantically about 
the orthography of a word; as 
whether to write Felix with a 
diphthong or an ‘e’ simple ; but 
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2, Upon | 


Sturmer’s book with several | . 
taken te | a] 


corresponding passages in all the available editions, at | ¢ 
especially with the ten nd the twelfth, that is to say, with | 
the edition immediately preceding that from which Mr 

Sturmer worked, and with the edition immediate . 
ceeding it. And as the texts of the tenth and the twelfth 
editions have been found to agree (in every case wl 

it has been n¢ sary to examine a passage closely), 1% 


may safely assume that the text of the eleventh edition does | 


not differ much from either. 

section of the book “On Study,” 
of the tenth and twelfth 
Sturmer’s version, will enable 
the tactless and irritating manner 
tampered with throughout :— 


which we give in the word 
editions side by side 
the reader to form an idea of 
in whicb the text has been 


A passage from the firsi | 
} day, he { oncludes 


with Mr. 


rather attend to the Sense and 
Meaning of Things. What is it 
to us how many knobs Hercules 
had in his Club, or whether 
Penelope was honest or not. Let 
every Man mind his own Busi- 
ness and do his own Duty. A 
wise man will employ his 
th ughts upon things sub- his thoughts upon things sub- 
stantial and useful. It is not stantial and useful. It is not 
for a Philosopher and a Man meet for a man of the world, 

of Letters, to pester his Brains even for a man of letters, tc 
with idle Punctilio’sand Cavils: pester his brains with idle 
That superfine curious Sort of punctilios and disputed trifles ; 
Learning signifies no more than that superfine curious sort of 
learning amounts to little more 
than intellectual foppery, and 


rather do you attend to the sense 
and meaning of the things. What 
is it to us how many knobs 
Hercules had on his club, or 
whether Penelope was faithful 
or false. Let every man mind 
his own business and do his own 
duty. A wise man will employ 





of purpose. What are we the 


better for those Studies that serves no practical purpose. What 
furnish us only with unactive are we the better for reading 
Thoughts and useless Dis- which furnishes us only with 
courses, and teach us only to vague thoughts leading to in 
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displays; 0 


Knowledge action; or with vain learn 
the mind; only for academic 
and it u th knowledge of dood men’ 
follies which may but do 
sae nse is the 


think and speak ? 

is the Treasure of 
n is the key to it, 
all other learning as_ vices or 
sh’d Diamonds.” us harm? Comm 
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doth unpoli 





treasure of the m , and judg 
ment is the key to its storeh use. 
It mixes well with ali 

even as diamond 

of rubies or emeralds. 


It is, of course, possible that the words we have italicised 
as representing Mr. Sturmer’s innovations may be part of the 
text of theeleventh edition. But if so, the differences between 

it and the twelfth edition must be of a nature quite incon- 
with the statement in Mr. Sturmer’s preface that the 
tfch ‘dition is “a very slightly enlarged reprint of the 
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eleventh edition.’ 

The book Mr. Sturmer would have given us, if he had 
understood his business, would have been an annotated 
reprint of the fifth edition, with the “ Epistle Dedicatory 
to Edward Hungerford” (which is a piece quite as interesting 
as any section of the book itself though Mr. Sturmer has 
entirely suppressed it) and a critical study of the author. 
having used his discretion to 
to have a lower tone than 


Mr. Sturmer confesses to 
suppress some passages seeming 
I cared to reproduce in my version.” This is an exercise of 
discretion quite within the prerogative of an editor; though 
he who practises it does well to tell his readers where he 
has omitted passages, and to indicate, as far as possible, 
the nature of the matter omitted. In the pages of 
William de Britaine there is nothing gross or immoral; 
so that there could be no possible objection to giving 
information of this sort in notes; especially as the excisions 
Mr. Sturmer has made have not—(and indeed no conceir- 
able system of expurgation could do this)—entirely cleared 
the book of an infusion of cynicism that is out of keeping 
with the higher tone of its best pages. The author of The 
Humane Prudence has not succeeded any more than any 
other moralist in devising counsels professing to teach a man 
how to ensure success in the world and also the approval of 
God and his conscience, without stumbling into a few glaring 
inconsistencies. But if one reads his book through—especially 
in the more direct text of the fifth edition—one distinguishes 
note of irony in the passages that contain the more question- 
le counsels of werkaly eey y contrasting strikingly with the 
ring of personal mares that is in the simple utterances 
of other chapters which inculeate uncompromising honesty 
fore God. And taking the two tog gether, one recognises the 
large class of gentle cynics 
guished from charity, 











ras one of that 








( vais: is hardly to be distin ng 
inasmuch as it seems to be always straining a point in order 
to 1 the way « to others where conscience has 





it easy for self. At the end of the chapter 
’ after recommending a kind of tact 
bordering on what we call “humbug” in our 
with the confession that he himself has 
gift of complaisance :— 

“T must confess that owing to the malignity of my stars, I 
am very morose, I cannot suit myself to the humour of other 
men; I cannot, as Anaxagoras did, maintain snow to be black, 
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nor as Favorinus did, say that a quartan ague is a very good 
thing, but must appear without any disguise and declare my 
judgments according to my sentiments. I have no Sol in me, 
nor am I ductile; I cannot mould myself Platonically to the 
world’s Idea; I had rather lose my head than stoop to any 
low and unbecoming action.” 

In short, the writer of these counsels was evidently the last 
man in the world who could have practised the delicate 
Machiavellism recommended in his chapter on “ The Favour- 
ite.” We may safely conclude that his truer mind is expressed 
in the chapters ou religion and loyalty and in the finely 
poetical section called “The Sun of Honour in the West,” in 
which he takes leave of the world and his readers. Though 
we have found much fanlt with the manner in which Mr. 
Sturmer has done his part as editor, we yet think he is 
entitled to the thanks of the public for having brought under 
its notice a very good book that has been too much neglected. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Mrs. Turner’s Cautionary Stories. (Grant Richards.)—Mr. 
Lucas has deserved well of the Republic of Letters, and also of 
that of the Nursery, by editing this little volume of selections from 
that pleasant poetess, Mrs. Turner. Why grown-up people delight 
in these quaint and humorous verses, as old-fashioned as an Early 
Victorian lithograph, and yet so full of “go,” is obvious. Why 
children should find them as enchanting, as they most certainly 
do, is a very puzzling question. Children, as a rule, do not like 
being preached at, yet Mrs. Turner preaches perpetually. Our 
only explanation is that little boys and girls always enjoy 
intensely hearing about naughty children, and that these dreadful 
doings of the nursery are so feelingly displayed that the preaching 
is accepted without demur, just as an Athenian audience accepted 
the mcralising of the Chorus. Any way, there is no doubt of the 
fact that you cannot fail in fascinating people between three and 
ten, whether in petticoats or breeches, with Mrs. Turner’s verse, 
Take the enticing rhyme of Miss Agnes :— 

** Miss Agnes had two or three dolls and a box 
To bold all her bonnets and t ppets and frocks; 
Ina red leather thread-case that snapp’d when it shut, 
She had needles to sew with and scissors to cut ; 


But Agnes liked better to play with rude boys 
Than work with her needle, or play with her teys. 


Young ladies should always appear neat and clean, 
Yet Agnes was seldom dress’d fit to be seen, 

I saw her one morning attempting to throw 

A wry large stone, when it fell on her toe: 

The boys, who were present and saw what was done, 
Set up a loud laugh, and they call’d it fine fun, 


But I took her home, and the doctor soon came, 

And Agnes, I fear, will a long time be lame: 

As from morning till night she laments very much, 
That now when she walks she must lean on a crutch; 
And she told her dear father, a thousand times o’er, 
That she never will play with rude boys any more.” 


Even those whose sympathies must really be strongly with Agnes, 
for their own acts proclaim it, read the tale of her overthrow, not 
with indignation, but delight, so strong is the didactic element in 
the human breast. Here is another and most popular song,—a 
lyric of chastisement :— 
** The babe was in the cradle laid, 
And Tom had said his prayer-, 
When Frances told the nur-ery-maid 
She would not go upstairs. 
She cried so loud her mother came 
To ask the reason why, 
And said, ‘Oh, Frances, fie 
Oh fie! Oh fie! Oh fie! 
mat Frances was more naughty still, 
And Betty sadly nipp’d: 
Vasil her mother said, ‘ I will— 
I must have Frances whipp’d. 
* For, oh! how naughty ’tis to cry, 
But worse, much worse to fight, 
Instead of running readily 
And calling out, ‘‘Good-night!"’’” 


Is it possible to imagine a short story better told? One more 
quotation and we have done. How vividly do the following verses 
eall up the suburban villa at Clapham, Highgate, or Epsom in the 
days of our grandfathers :— 


“A very young lady, 

And Susan the maid, 

Who carried the baby, 
Were one day afraid. 

They saw a cow feeding, 
Quite harmless and still: 

Yet scream’d, without heeding 
The man at the mill, 

Who, seeing their flutter, 
Said, ‘Cows do no harm; 

But send yon good butter 
And milk from the farm,’” 


The Motograph Moving Picture-Book. (Symons’s Patent.) 
(Bliss, Sands, and Co.)—This is a really original idea in the 
realm of picture-books. A plain picture is put before you,—for 
example, a picture of a traction-engine. You cover it with a 


for shame! 


of tale, and then proceed to move your transparency slowly 
up and down. Hey, presto! the wheels go round, the 
funnel belches forth smoke, and the engine seems coming 
full tilt towards you. Further on in the book is the picture 
of a mortar-mill, the wheels of which revolve wildly in every 
direction when you move your transparency. This is quite ag 
amusing a way for a small boy to watch “the wheels go wound” 
as in the recesses of his parents’ watches. Parents and guardians 
who have to amuse little boys with a turn for nursery-science will 
do well to buy this book. Apparently the secret is to be found in 
the fact that the talc is ribbed. 


The Nursery Rhyme-Book. By Andrew Lang. Illustrated by 
Leslie Brooke. (Frederick Warne and Co.)—As the years go by, 
and the summers rush on while the winters lengthen, how greatly 
do we value the songs we read in what Mr. Lang describes as “ my 
first library, a wooden box ...... full of loose, floppy picture- 
books.’ These songs bring to the memory a sense “ of old, un- 
happy, far-off things,” for the pleasure they give is keen enough 
to be pain. Mr. Lang is to be greatly thanked for giving us a 
new collection of these old treasures, and for his introduction full 
of playful fancy. But how can he have the face to call Mary 
(the Mary of Orange, née Stuart) “avery pretty lady”? This 
is too gallant to be true. On the same page with this 
audacious compliment is a very interesting Jacobite rhyme, 
which Mr. Lang quotes in a shortened version in the text of the 
book. ‘Lhe first verse runs thus :— 

**O what’s the rhyme to porringer ? 

Ken ye the rhyme to porringer ? 

King James the Seventh had ue dochter, 

And he gave her to an Oranger.” 
It is well the rhymester solves the problem for us, for “ porringer ” 
is a sadly difficult word to rhyme. The illustrations, especially 
the casual heads and tails to the divisions of the book, are 
remarkably good. Mr. Leslie Brooke has not forgotten the 
pictures he liked in his own childhood. Let us trust, however, 
that the look of hopeless puzzle on the face of the baby in 
spectacles who is reading “ Markham’s History” is nota study 
from life. 


Balzac’s ‘“‘ Comédie Humaine”: a Daughter of Eve, and Letters 
of Two Brides. Translated by R. S. Scott. (J. M. Dent and 
Co.)—It is as difficult to translate Balzac as to engrave a 
minature. His language is so special and so characteristic, that an 
English rendering is almost inevitably a little involved, and, as 
it were, knotty in language. It would be impossible to deny that 
there are traces of this fault in the first story in the book before 
us. In the second, however, the “ Letters of Two Brides,” this 
tendency is entirely overcome. The language flows as easily, and 
the impression conveyed is as vivid, as if ‘our pleasant English 
tongue” were the natural interpretation of the thoughts given us 
For here, of course, is the initial difficulty of translation. The 
thought which was thought in French must be rendered in 
English. Now, the language of a nation is moulded by the thoughts 
of the people. The Englishman, therefore, has the wrong tools 
with which to express to his readers the thought which the French 
author rendered so easily in the tongue which French thought has 
given us. The translator of the “Letters of Two Brides’’ has 
overcome this obstacle with wonderful success; and people to 
whom reading in French is not easy will in this story be able to 
enjoy almost as much as in the original this portion of the incom- 
parable “human comedy” of Balzac. 


People of Dickens. Drawn by C. D. Gibson. (John Lane, 
London ; R. H. Russell, Naw York. 20s.)—It is quite unnecessary 
o say that these drawings are clever. Mr. Gibson’s work always 
deserves that adjective. But whether these pictures realise 
Dickens’s characters is another question. There is a certain 
element of dryness, perhaps inseparable from the humour of the 
other side of the Atlantic, which make Mr. Gibson’s portraits out 
of touch with their originals. Take Traddles, for instance, in the 
picture from “ David Copperfield.” The shrewd dry humour 
expressed in the face is entirely out of keeping with the genial 
Traddles. That man would never have drawn skeletons in the 
law courts. The picture from Pickwick is an extraordinary 
tour de force in the rendering of candle-light through the 
medium of black and white. The applauding hands round the 
table, and the way in which the figure of Mr. Pickwick is made 
to stand out from the shadows, are all superlatively clever. The 
portrait of Mr. Pickwick himself is the most successful of the 
series. Turning to Mr. Gibson’s book on Lendon (John Lane), it 
is curious to find indications of the same fault. Mr. Gibson's 
pencil is so accustomed to drawing Americans, that against his 
will it takes the familiar lines, and gives us figures and faces 
under which “‘ Hail, Columbia!” would be a highly appropriate 
legend. Take, for instance, the figure of the débutante in the 
picture “At a Barrier,” and the faces in the theatre at 
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between two girls, who was most undoubtedly born on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Of course it is, bappily, an exceed- 
ingly common thing to see Americans in London society. But if 
Mr. Gibson intends the book to give “the extreme characteristic 
impression ” of London people, it must be confessed he is not alto- 
gether successful. Another hand (the hand of the artist whose 
excellent portrait Mr. Gibson has, whether intentionally or not, 
sketched in “ Distinguished Guests”) has photographed London 
society for us with an accuracy and intimate knowledge to which 
Mr. Gibson has failed to attain, except in the pictures which do 
not deal with the social aspect of life in London. Nothing, fcr 


instance, could be better or more characteristic than Mr. Gibson’s | 


picture of the entrance to the pit of a popular theatre on a wet 
night; and the depressing look of the chairs in the park “ After 
Hours ” has been caught with great humour. The picture of what 
Mr. Gibson calls the sidewalk artist is good, but why “ sidewalk” ? 
Even “ pavement ” would be no improvement, for just as crossing- 
sweepers dub themselves “landscape painters,” so our familiar 
friend with the chalks has also taken a professional title, and 
likes to be known as a “ flagstone artist.” 


Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life. 
W.T. Johnson. Edited by his Widow. (A. D. Innes and Co.)— 
This book gives an account of the career of a hero of the Indian 
Mutiny, Major W. T. Johnson. The story is told chiefly by the 
letters written by Major Johnson to his family at home, and 
affords an interesting glimpse of military life in India, before and 
during the Mutiny. Not the least interesting are the letters 
which describe Major Johnson’s experiences in the Crimea, 
especially his account of the battle of Inkerman, where he won 
particular recognition for his gallantry. During the Indian 
Mutiny he commanded a troop of native irregular cavalry, the 
loyal remnants of his former regiment, and performed most use- 
ful service on General Havelock’s march to the relief of Lucknow. 
Besides being a gallant soldier, Major Johnson was an enthusiastic 
sportsman, and has much to say on the subject of pig-sticking. 
His letters are capital reading, and deserve to be warmly com- 


mended to the notice of ail who care to hear of Indian matters, 


of fighting, or of sport. 


Lilliput Lectures, and Lay Sermons and Essays on Conduct. By 
W. B. Rands. (James Bowden.)—These two volumes, each of 
which stands separately as a book by itself, though they are pub- 
lished at the same moment and in similar format, contain a great 
deal of very pleasant matter expressed with an artless originality 
that is decidedly attractive. A short biographical note tells us 
that the author, W. B. Rands, was “a shy man, with a few devoted 
friends; ” that he was at one time in the employment of Messrs. 
Gurney and Co. (the bankers, we presume), and afterwards 
became a reporter to Committees of the House of Lords. But 
ill-health obliging him to resign his post in 1875, he depended 
from that time to 1882, when he died, upon the work of his pen. 
Also that he was a Nonconformist and occasionally a preacher. 
From his own introduction to Lilliput Lectures, and from 
stray allusions in the various papers, we gather that he 
grew up among Quakers, and was in the habit of teaching in 
Sunday-schools; while by the whole of the matter of both 
books it is made plain that he was a wan who had a passion and 
a gift for putting himself en rapport with the minds of children. 
—the sort of man who in living intercourse with any sort of 
child would quickly discover by what key its best thoughts and 
truest self might be unlocked. With a strong metaphysical bias 
in his own mental constitution, he recognises a truth too often 


overlooked, that in such minds the habit of speculating upon | 
all the great problems of the universe begins very early in life; | 


and that it is nobody else’s fault—indeed, nobody’s fault at all— 
when a child of six or seven is awake to asense of the mystery 
and solemnity of existence. And, like all people who have kept 
the recollection of their own childhood vividly in memory, he 
sets to work, as a matter of course, to talk to children about 
the things that are really interesting and really important to 
immortal intelligences. That his books will attract and interest 
children like-minded with himself there is no doubt. It is 
another question whether they will interest children generally,— 


on the whole, we should say not. Still we recommend them warmly | 
to all grown-up people who, having preserved a childlike attitude | 
of spirit towards the secrets of heaven and earth, have the care of | 


children not yet grown up upon their hearts and hands. They 


will find much in Mr. Rands’s pages which will delight them | 


personally, and many scraps of imaginative prose and singularly 
naive poetry which they will not hesitate to read aloud to their 
younger friends. Asan example of Mr. Rands’s way of illustrating 
moral precepts we give the following extract from a lay sermon 
on “ Respect and Reverence” occurring in the volume of “ Lay 
Sermons ” :—‘* Those whom we feel forced to revere (because they 


are so much greater than we are) seem to us, when we come to! Virtue and Co.)—Mr. Low wrote a book on “England’s Sea 


From the Letters of Major | 


think about it, to belong to those things which lead our hearts up 
to God Himself. It is not that there is always merit, for even a 
very beautiful body makes us feel some degree of reverence ; 
great genius or power of mind makes us feel reverence; and we 
may even revere those in whom we cau see many faults. I could 
mention men of great genius and goodness who have not even 
been always sober, and yet you cannot help feeling some degree 
of reverence for them ;—that is because, though they had not 
the common, and so to speak, cheap quality of sobriety, they had 
good and great qualities which forced you to feel how great and 
awful this world is, and how unspeakably great and awful is the 
Maker of it. Suppose you knew that all round the world there 
was a sea of rainbow-coloured fire without beginning or end, 
without top or bottom, and that this fire was the source of 
thousands of good and beautiful things that we all value, and 
suppose a very few persons were seen to carry lamps that we 
could tell were lit at this great rainbow-fire, and the light of 
; these lamps showed us beautiful and awful and helpful things 
that we otherwise should not see,—we should feel towards those 
who carried these lamps some of the awe we felt towards the 
great rainbow-fire itself.” It is the mingling of imagination with 
a great tenderness and reverence in such passages as this that 
makes these little essays or sermons stand out with a distinct 
difference from the majority of moral lessons composed for the 
| edification of children. We wish we had room for a delightful 
| little poem that sums up an essay on “The Sky” in Lilliput 
Lectures. It tells how— 


“*Into the skies one summer’s day 
I sent a little Thought away ; 
Up to where, in the blue round, 
The sun sat shining without soand ;" 


and how after great and solemn experience— 


“Then my Thought began to hark 
In the illuminated dark, 
Till the silence, over, under, 
Made her heart beat more than thunder, 


And my Thought came trembling back 

But with something on her track, 

And with something at her side ; 

Nor till she has lived and died, 

Lived and died, and lived again, 

Will that awful thing seem plain.” 
Again we say, this sort of poetry and this sort of prose do not 
appeal to all children any more than they do to all grown-up 
people. But to those to whom they appeal at all, they appeal 
as strongly—if not more so—in childhood than in after-life. 








The Art Journal. (J.S. Virtue and Co. 21s.)—This volume seems 
to us a specially good one. Of the twenty-four full-page 
illustrations—there are really more than this number, in which 
only the two monthly plates are reckoned—seven are etchings. 
One of these is by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, from a painting of his own, 
“The Miller’s Daughter;” of the others we are inclined to 
prefer Mr. C. O. Murray’s reproduction of Mr. Briton Riviere’s 
picture of “ The King’s Libation.” Among the other plates we 
may mention “Angelica Kauffman and Sir Joshua Reynolds,” 
after the picture by Miss Margaret Dicksee; and the “ Thin Red 
| Line,” after one of Mr. Robert Gibb’s fine war pictures. (The 
“Thin Red Line,” we may remind our readers, was the 93rd 
Highlanders, now the 2nd Battalion of the Argyll and Suther- 
land.) There is a good reproduction of Mr. Waterhouse’s “ Hylas 
and the Nymphs.” Surely of all nymphs that man ever painted 
| these are the strangest. What would a Greek have said to these 
melancholy ascetic faces? Mr. John MacWhirter’s drawings of 
| Glen Affaris (in Inverness-shire) are striking. Of the other 

contents of the volume we may mention Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s 

articles on “ A Northern House,” the house of Mr. Arthur 
| Sanderson, with its splendid decorations and art contents ; “The 
Wallace Bequest to the Nation ;” and the collection at Longford 
Castle (Lord Radnor’s). 

We have received the annual volumes of various magazines 
intended to provide Sunday reading for young people :—The Boys 
and Girls’ Companion (Church of England Sunday School Insti- 
tute) gives, besides “Master Martin,” a serial story by Mrs. 
Marshall, and other miscellanea, notes for a Bible Reading 
Union and Bible questions in two classes.——The Child’s Com- 
panion (R.T.S.) is an excellent magazine, with plenty of good 
reading and illustrations of particularly fine quality.——The 
Boys’ Sunday Annual (56 Paternoster Row) is also good. Among 
its contents may be noticed “The Story of Uganda,” “ A Chat 
| with the Late Chaplain to the Ashanti Expedition,” and “ Sundays 
at Various Public Schools.” It is interesting to compare Eton 
| and Mill Hill.——Our Little Dots (R.T.S.) is meant for younger 

children, and should suit them well. Light in the Home and 

Tract Magazine. (Same publishers.) The Cottager and Artisan, 
| the People’s Own Paper. (Same publishers.) Friendly Greetings : 




















| IUustrated Readings for the People. (Same publishers.) 


Famous Frigate Actions. By Charles Rathbone Low. (J. S. 
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” in which he described the great naval battles which 
our fleets have won. This he has now supplemented by an 
account of “ duels between single ships and boat actions,” which, 
as he rightly says, “form almost as important a part of the naval 
history of our country as the fleet and squadron engagements.” 
Indeed, these conflicts have given more opportunity for the dis- 
play of individual skill, of seamanship, and daring. He begins 
with a chapter on early achievements in this way,—how curiously 
different matters were in 1666, when Sir William Berkeley was 
Vice-Admiral of the Fleet at twenty-seven! Chap. 2 begins 
with the Revolutionary War. The first action was on March 13th, 


Victories, 


1793, when the ‘Scourge’ of eight guns captured the ‘Sans 
Culotte’ of twelve. After this the fighting grew “fast and 
furious.” In fact the actions are so numerous that, there being 


somewhat tired of what is little 
more than a catalogue of names and numbers. It is a relief to 
find now and then an affair which had something distinguishing 
about it, as when, for instance, four English frigates captared 


little room for details, we grow 





two Spanish frigates with cargoes of treasure. The prize was 
magnificent. Each of the four Captains received £40,730; the 





Lieutenants, £5,091; the midshipmen, £791; and the seawen and 
marines, £182. 

Bad Little Hannah. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. (F. V 
Co.)—Hannah is very plain, very mischievous, very cbs 
with great power character, much courage, 
affections, which could be called forth by judicious 
ment. This was exactly what it was so difficult to get. Mrs. 
Meade tells the story perhaps at too great length. The material 
has to be drawn out too fine. A book of half the size would have 
been more effective. 
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Brave Men and Brave Decds. By M. B. Synge. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—These “ Famous Stories from European History” are, 
doubtless with good reason, taken from the annals of othe 
countries than our own. It is well that our young people should 
be reminded that there are heroes outside Great Britain. Among 


the contents of this volume we have “The Death of Gustavus 
Adolphus,” “ The Peasant Hero of the Tyrol” (Andreas Hofer), and 
« An Arctic Hero” (E »). For one or two of 
something more appropriate might, we are inclined to think, have 
been substituted. There was nothing particularly “ brave” about 
the Flight to Varennes, though we quite the writer 
that the incident was as important as it was picturesque. 
7 ~ %y* T 


Gesta Typographica. By Charles T. Jax (Elkin 
—The compiler of this little book describes it in his 

‘a medley for printers and others,” and in hi 
‘a little volume of cut and notes which 
to completeness.” Thus he quite effectually disarm: 
which might well have been directed against his volume, on 
score of its being almost without form and void. As it stands, 
and, indeed, as it professes to be, this volume is one to be dipped 
in at any moment, the reader being quite certain that he wil 
his pains stumble on a good story, although of course it 
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prove of the kind which is vulgarly known Tne 
contents are divided into five chapters bearing + ] 1s, 





and “ Facet 
“ Wayzgoose,” 


“‘Memorabilia,” “ Narrationes,” “ Errata,” 
first explains the meaning of such phrases as 








“ Printer’s Devil,’ and “Long Primer,” gives brief accounts 
of such personages as Wynkin de Worde, and John Ead 
tist Badoni, and supplies such odds and ends of i 





information as: “ Newspapers were first printed in Veni 





in England, 1619; United States, at Boston, 1690.” The 
tiones ” and “ Errata”’—the latter declared outright to be ’ 


grano salis—contain a number of comic anecdotes, some 
such as those, for example, about the handw its ng 
Stanley and Horace Greeley, are tolerably familiar. 











fresh: “In a new book, de with Ro man history, the hero 
should have said, ‘ Bring me my toga,’ but the printer brought i 
up to date by the subs ion ¢ wrong letter, and made bim 
say, ‘ Bring me my fogs. It ity that Mr. Jacobi should, 





in addition to his genuine jokes, ich a fourth ocosity 
as: ‘“‘A contemporary says, ‘The first printers were Titans.’ 
Yhere are a great many ‘tight uns’ among them still.” 
Altogether, this is a very amusing, interesting, and 
daintily got-up book. There is a useful glossartum at t+} 


hich might, however, have been fuller. 


Montaigne and Shakespeare. By John M. 


Robertson. 
niversity Press.)—This eminently handsome learn 


a 
and learned, 


ine 


ough somewhat lengthy, volume is, in the form 
ingle essay, a contribution to what its author terms 
anatomic study of Shakespeare.” That the greates 
dramatists was influenced greatest of essayist 


by the 








been recognised ever since 1767, Capell made it that 
one scene in The Tempest is the versification of a passage from 
the prose of Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s chapter, “ Of the 
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Yannibals.’ Mr. Robertson, who draws freely from, and acknow.- 
Ue his services to, other writers, works out this theory of 
indebtedness very laboriously, and indeed perhaps too elaborately, 
He himself perceives this in one or two cases, For example, he cites 
the parallel between Hamlet’s jeering phrase, “ Your worm ig 
your only emperor for diet,” and a sentence in the “ Apology,” “The 
heart and the life of a great and triumphant emperor are the 
dinner little worm,” and then comes to the conclusion, 
“Here doubtless we are near the level of proverbial sayings 
all countries.” Mr. Robertson, who has his own views 
—and very nounced views they are—on theological and ethica) 
, goes deeper, of course, than mere phrases, and discovers 
a similarity between the “philosophies” of Montaigne and 
Shakespeare. Thus he traces what he regards as Shakespeare’s 
agnosticisw—indicated by Hamlet’s last words, “the rest is 
silence”—to his reading Montaigne, and finding in him “the 
tradit deism of the pagan and Christian world without any 
colour of specifically Christian and with a direct lead to 
unbelief in a future state. Robertson be in the 
his various contentions, though that he is 
*s religion we do not doubt, his 
nuine learning, and of capacity 
book emphatically to be criticised 
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The Fall of the Sparrow. By M. C. Balfour. (Methuen and 
The ordinary novel-reader will not like this book. He 
tedious, involved in style, incoherent in 
plot, and repellent as a study of character, if not positively 
And such a critic has a good deal to say for 
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she under a cloak, is a creation not unworthy 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Armitage (E.), Pictures & Drawings, edited by J. P. Richter, folio (S. Low) 168/0 
Ball (E. A. Rey nolds- ), Cairo of To-Day, 12mo (Biack) 2/6 





prowning (O.), Peter the Greab, CF SvO.........:00c.cc00000s aceseceeses (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Fragments of Books of Kings according to translation of Aquila, edited 

by F. ©. Burkitt, 4t0_ .....sescscercsrsreeeesesseeens (Cambridge University Press) 10/6 
Francis (H.), The Rajah of "ee 3, eee petennicawens (W. Reeves) 4/0 





Francis (H.), The White Cat, cr 8vo (W. Reeves) 4/6 
Gardner (EK. As), C: italogue of Greek Vases in Fitzwilliam Museum, 

imp, 8V0...-.++ (Cambridge University Press) 12/0 
Grex (T. T), Throng beep LPR: (Dent) 3/6 
Grosart (A. B.), Robert Fe reuse ieee Scots S . 16) (Oliphant) 1/6 
Gross (C.), A Bibliography of British Municipal History, 8vo...(Longmans) 120 
Gurney eo ), Love’s Frnition, 180..........6+...sesseessesersereeees «..(Longmans) 2/6 















Hall (H. M. M.), Voices in Verse, 16mo ee-(Allenson) 2/6 
Mozley a. R. ), A Vision of England, and other Poems, cr 8vo ......(Bentley) 3/6 
Orton “(H. ), Through One Man’s Sin, Cr 8VO_ .........sceeeeeeseeeres (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Philips (S.), Poems, Cr BVO ..s.sececseecce sseeeesseerersenseesssaaseeeescrseeesetees (Lane) 4/6 


Rees (R.) (Alfred Newbard Palmer), Owen Tanat, cr 8vo ...(Dighy & Long) 6/0 
Wade (J.), Introduction to Stady of Org anic Chemistry, cr Svo (Lonzm 

Webb (8. and B.), Industrial Democracy, 2 vols. 8V0 ..........00eeeee (Longmans) 25/0 
Woods (M. L.), Weeping Ferry, and other Stories, cr 8vo ......... (Longmans) 6/0 


ins) 7/6 












[*,* All books reviewed have the published price attached, so 
far as can be ascertained by us. This applies only to books issued 


above 6s. in price.] 
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Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
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“LIBERTY”| iy BERTY” 
YU LE-Tl DE Catalogue containing 370 illustrations a Quaint, 


Rare, Keautiful, and Inexpensive Novelties, col- 
GI FTS. lected both from the Far Hast and Europe, 
NOVEL AND UNIQUE. 


SUITABLE FOR 
Inspection invited. 


DAINTY AND UNCOM.AlU.y PRESENTS, 
LIBERTY and co., Ltd., Regent Street, Londcn, W. 


POST-FREE, 


oO S$ tk & OR 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 








W mM. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W. C. 


& Geo. LAW. 
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| , When these are required the advice of 
the 


j skilfal optician should be taken, as, ur 
spectacles used in the first instance are 
| snited to the eyes, mischief is soon dame w bi ch 


FI RST | cannot afterwards be remedied. 
} 


| BROWNING’S SYSTEM 


OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
SPECTACLES. 








IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Presiient of the British Optical Associat 
and Author of “Our Eyes,” now in it 
Edition, price 1s., 635 STRAND, Lonpon, W. C., 
| may be consulted person: sind free of charg 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 


Sum Insured in 1896 £388,952,800. 




















100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TINA 


‘*The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 





A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative : aining qualities. Cuocoatina 
#i yu 

ih A N - LA 
is rapidly t 2 ible afternoon beverage 
nileu of Lea 





Ls AUSANNE. — EDU C ATION AL HOME for ELDER 
A, GIRLS. Special Studies: German, Italian, Music, Singing 
i Mistress of the Norwich Hig h- School, 
rie, Avenue Oloselet. 





Miss WILLS (form rly 
nd "yi adame DE WOKMS, Maison Fleu 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
AHAM’S PREPAR oF cn SCHOOL for BOYS will be REMOVED 
atter Ch 1as from DORKING to 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 
The house is situa southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Hight, 80 guineas; under Kight, 60 guineas, 


MISS ER 






ted on the 








JYILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. = v. 
KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Lim 
late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS. 
aged 7—14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill- side facing due S, 
sheltered from N. an 4 E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on applic ation to the PRINCIP AL. 





Healthy country h large garden, private fie id. Thorough individual 
training for Pubiie Scho ‘Entire c harge of Boys whose oie nts are abroad, 
Howe comforts; limited number received. Fees, from 50 guineas (inclusive).— 
Miss MADDOX, Shipton-under-Wy« mous: Oxfordshire. 


PREPARATORY 5 SCHOOL for BOYS (ages 6 to 12).— 








4 RANCEW—PARC DE NEUILLY, prés PARIS.— 
Mesdemoiselles BER TRAN Det SCHVALBE, Les Marromniers 86, Boule- 
vard Bineau, Neuilly, RECOIVENT QUELQUES JEUNES FILLES qui 


udient la langue et la littérature frangaises, la musique et la peinture (atelier 
de M. Courtois en face ); grand jardin.—Réferences Pasteurs de Paris. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. The NEXT 
TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January llth. Prospectus (post free) from the 
REGISTRAR. 


A ‘SWISS Pp ASTOR in French-Speaking Switzerland 
£ is desirous of taking TWO or THREE PUPILS wishing to LEARN 
FRENOH. 
Excellent references.—*‘ B 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1898 Price 2s. 6d. 





Special educational advantages in the town where he resides, 
13 Fleet Street, E.C. 





4 CONTENTS. 

I. EPisopEs Of Tye Monta. 

. THE TEST QF Loran TY. 

Tue Trapg-Union TRIUMPH, 
Under-Secretary for Home 

. Surcipe By TrrHorw Frver. By Arthur Shadwell, 

). PRISONERS IN THE WitNESS-Box. By Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 

6. AMERICAN AFFAIR By A. Maurice Low. 

» ACorreEcTiION. By oad Farrer, With a Note by the Editor. 

8. In Derence Of TUE Muzzir. By Gerald Arbuthnot (Board of Agriculture). 

. Epmunp Bourke. By Rev. William Barry, D.D. 

10. Tue ConserRvVATIVE Party anp Epucation. By Athelstan Riley. 

ll. A CoLonraL CHRONICLI 


By Nevile Lubbock. 
By Sir Godfrey Lushington, K.0.B. (late 
Affairs). 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February Ist, 1898. 








ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
h With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
§t. Andrews, N.B. 


ig © P's £272 02 270 2 2 
NONOCONFORMIST GRAMMAR sCHOOL, 


Rey. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 
Prospectus on Application, 











CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principals, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
— Schvol and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit au 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D, and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 








HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Trypos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon. 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





Q WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
\O of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 


Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 
} EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
—— London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A, Oxon, 








EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Several Entrance Scholarships. Terms, £65-55 per 

annum, Term begins January 25th, 1898.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
RAGG, School House, Great Yarmouth, 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground, Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A, SLOMAN. 








Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Department. Fees from £65 to 
NEXT TERM BEGINS 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 
Engineering Side. Preparatory 
£75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
JANUARY 19th. 


ARIS.—An ENGLISH LADY wishes to hear of Two 
a or Three GIRLS to Share her Home. Every educational advantage. 
Ref. may be made to Lady Probyn, Sandringham, or Rev. Canon Hervey, 
Sandringham.—Add., Miss ALICE BECH, Sandringham, Norfolk. 


N IDDLETON SCHOOL, BOGNOR-ON-SEA. Estab- 
al lished 40 years. Head-Master, Mr. CONDER, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, double Honours Classical and Science Tripos. BOYS PREPARED 
for the Public Schools and other Examinaiions. Football and cricket grounds ; 
chemical laboratory, carpenter’s shop, &c.—Full particulars on application, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

Grade Endowed School. PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, 

NAVY, and PROFESSIONS. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest 
fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M A., Head-Master. 


Lie KING EDWARD VI. (MIDDLE) 
SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER is REQUIRED for this School, to 
take office after Easter Vacation, 1898. 
Salary, £100 per annum, with a Capitation Grant of £1 per annum for each 
Boy in the School. 
he Master to reside in the House adjoining School Buildings, and to pay a 
rent of £25 per annum, and rates for same 
Number of Boys in School last Term, 250. Candidates to state age (not to 
exceed 45 years), qualification, and whether married or single, 
Applications and testimonials must be sent on or before January 22nd, 
addressed to Mr. P. E, HANSELL, Olerk to the Governors, The Close, Norwich. 























5 aia IN LONDON FOR OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE, 

Mr. E. L, HAWEINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition 

and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) RECEIVING DAILY PUPILS 

for the absve at 103 Victoria Street, 8.W. He also coaches by Correspondence, 





Terms and prospectus on application, 





LT 


| ORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Women) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. : 
SESSION 1897-98. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 20th. 

Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a single course 
of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

Students are prepared for all the University of London Examinations in Arts 
Science, Classes are held in preparation for the B.A. Honours 1899, alsg 
in elementary Greek aud Trig try for Students who will haya 
ulated in January, 1898, 

Jlasses in preparation for Matriculation (January, 1899, will be formed 
on the entry of a sufficient number of names) 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work, 

The ART SCHOOL is OPEN from 10 to 4. Students can reside in the College, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, 
Honorary Secretary, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER. STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of PRINCIPAL 
of BEDFORD COLLEGE. Testimon als (not exceeding four in number) and 
name of references to be sent in on or before JANUARY 15th, 1898, Twenty 
copies of the Testimonials to be forwarded to, and all enquiries to be made of, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 

9 Pelkam Place, South Kensington, 8.W. 

















| {\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Miatreme ... 0 ce ccs cee, can coe vee EI CAPE, EA, 

The School Coarse includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 
Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical Exercises, Fees, 4to 6 guineas aterm. Prospectuses, &c., can be 
obtained from the Secretary, NEXT TERM, JANUARY 18th, 1898. Private 
omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, A Boa: ding-House (Thorne Hill, 
Augustus Koad) in connection with the School. 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 








N OREWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 
BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

Thorough medern education with individual attention. S.W. aspect; close to 

sea; high, opeu ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDITH M. RUDD. 








UDOR HALL SCHOOL For GrpRtsg, 
FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
»R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons. Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted to Miss Welsb, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Olergy and Medical Men, 





| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS, — Fourteen Scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
eleven open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, JANUARY 2lst; thirty-five awarded 
in 1897. ARMY CLASS, free; 12th and 13th places into Woolwich, 1897, and 
University Suceesses. Excellent health-record, Fine historic surroundings. 
Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, 
M.A. (Jate House-Master at Marlborough), 


N ELVILLE HALL, HAMPSTEAD HEATH— 
B ii SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, well recommended by doctors, 
clergymen, and parents of pupils. Situated on top of the hill, overlooking the 
Heath.—For illa:trated Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 








sHBURY, NORTH DEVON.—C. B. WOOLLCOMBE, 
M.A. (late of Marlborough and Trinity College, Oxford), for many years 
Junior House and Form Master at a Public School, RECEIVES BOYS from 
8 to 15 years of age, to prepare them for Public Schools, Naval Cadetships, &. 
Large country house and estate in healthiest part of Devon, NEXT TERM 
BEGINS FRIDAY, January 21st. 


OYS’ PKEPARATORY SCHOOL.—Large house and 
grounds on East Coast of Scotland. Bracing air; gravel soil; 
southern exposure. Good sports (cricket and football); playfield in ground 
Thorough preparation for Public Schools and Navy. Individual attention.—K. 
B. LOCKHAKT, B.A. (Hons.) Cantab, late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Seafield House, Broughty Ferry. 


ree x OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fund. 
Rate of Interest, 22 per cent. per annum, 
Particulars may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Ohurch Side, 
Nottingham. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G, JOHNSON, 
September 15th, 1897, Town Clerk. 














NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and kindred 
Subjects—Miss LOUISA DREWRY’S HOME CLASSES will MEET 
AGAIN in the THIRD WEEK of JANUARY. Miss Drewry has time for more 
School-Olasses and Private Pupils, and wishes to hear of New Members for 
the Home Students’ Literary Reading Society.—143 King Henry’s Road, 
London, N.W. 


lJ\O LADIES of EDUCATION and SOME CAPITAL.— 
a Splendid opportunity of ACQUIRING BOARDING - HOUSE in con- 
nection with University. Absolutely genuine. Principal retiring through 
ilmess. A dozen permanent boarders, with accommodation for twenty. 
Furniture, long lease, goodwill, &c., inclusive. Principal only.—Address, 
“VARSITY,” Shelleys’, 38 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 








| AND AGENCY.—A LAND AGENT in DEVON. 
B.A SHIRE has a VACANCY for a YOUNG GENTLEMAN as PUPIL- 
AssISTANT. An intelligent and industrious youth of fair education and 
anxious to gnalify for the profession will be received on exceptionally favourable 
terme,—Adcress, in first instance, Mr. HARDY, Turner House, Asb, Dover. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiaus 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 8 Uancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


i i Y YP 2. WwW 8 + F £4 
Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8,W. 
Excel'ent References, 
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MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


xchange of books at the houses aint 7 = , 
weet soribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. |} and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriaze. 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, | 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.: 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC IN&sTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Lonpon. Code: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











BookmeEn, 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by th2 Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &«. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 








SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.’’—Stan ijard, 
“Avery interesting series,”—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 














The only Life of the Great Czar based upon docue 
ments hitherto inaccessible to historians. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


By K. WALISZEWSKI, 


Author of “ Catherine II. of Russia,” 





In 2 vols., 6s. each. 
I—*‘THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS.”——II.—* THE 
STORY OF A THRONE.” 
A New Edition in 1 vol., with Portrait, 6s. 


Library Edition, in 2 vols., with Portrait, 28s. 

Saturday Review.—* It is a marvellous story, and it has beer 
told with great spirit by the author, who is able to include in 
his narrative many anecdotes and much other material that is 
practically new.” 

Athenxum.—* M. Waliszewski is a complete master of his 
subject; he is familiar with all the Western and Eastern 
literature which has been written upon it.” 

Sketch.—* A brilliant book. A strange, a terrible story. The 
historian interprets the man in a way that has never been 
attempted before, and he has come nearer the truth.” 


Pall Mall Gazette-——“M. Waliszewski brings to his task the 
knowledge of every bit of literature, published and unpublished. 
which treats of Peter and his time.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 

YOTTER’S CATALOGUE of Newand Second-hand Books, 

Sport and Travel a Speciality (No. 117, for DECEMBER), at greatly reduced 
prices, post free.—WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
CueEapsipk, K.C., 95a REGENT STREKT, W.. LONDON, 
3 ExcHasGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 











| eenteattiniaae ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... ove on 


1848. 


£27,000,000 





-_ 
) 5 GUINEA PALESTINE AND EGYPT CRUISE, 
fond ® January 2lst. Extended Cruise, including Atuens, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Damascus, &€., February 18th, on the S.Y. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3188 tone, 
electric 1ight, excellent cuisine, accompanied by Mr, Perowne, 
LectcrerRS: Bishop of Carlisle, Sir Lambert Playfair, Archdeacon Stevens, 
Professor Sayce, and Professor Ramsay. 
Details, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
. Food. 


and 10/- tins, 


“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
The Lancet. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/*, 5/- 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund .... 
Reserve Liability o 







» £1,590,000 
F 750,000 
3,000,060 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | December dist, 1864, 


are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Oolonies-of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
onies, 


BILLS on th ‘ 
for collection. e COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
whieh may be ascertained on application. 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 


Government Stamp. 





W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 @ornbill, London, E,0. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chiorodyne,—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866 :—‘* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words *‘ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNKE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Overwhelming Medical ‘testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLz ManvractcreER—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Ruscell St.. W.C, In Bottles, is, 14d , 2s, 9d,, 48. 6d, 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. NINETEENTH CENTURY 





On MONDAY, JANUARY 8rd, Messrs. METHUEN will 
publish 


FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. 


BY PRINCE HENRI OF ORLEANS. 
TRANSLATED BY HAMLEY BENT. 


With a Map and over 100 Illustrations from Woodblocks after G. Vurnurer. 
Crown quarto, gilt top, 480 pp., 25s. 


The travels of Prince Henri in 1895 from China to the valley of the Bramaputra 
covered a distance of 2,100 miles, of which 1,600 was through absolutely unexplored 


country. 
from 11,000 to 13,000 feet. 

sources of the Irrawaddy. 
dangers from the attacks of savage tribes. 


No fewer than seventeen ranges of mountains were crossed at altitudes of 
The journey was made memorable by the discovery of the 
To the physical difficulties of the journey were added 


The book deals with many of the political 


problems of the East, and it will be found a most important contribution to the 


literature of adventure and discovery. 





METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, W.C. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FoR JANUARY. 

Tue ComING OF THE SLAv. By George Washburn, 
D.D. 

“*-Wuo Frars TO Speak OF ’98?” By William 
O’Brien. 

THE JEWISH Workman. By John A. Dyche. 

THE FALL OF THE RoMAN EMPIRE, AND ITS LESSONS 
For Us. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. 

Dow Josrerpu ArcH was DRIVEN FROM THE STATE 
Cuurcn, By W. T. Stead. 

A Day's SHoorin CuiTrat. By Col. Durand. 

Priest on PropHetT? By J. A. Meeson. 

[ax TEACHING OF CooKEeRY. By Mrs. Mary Davies 

(late Government Inspectress of Cookery). 

THE SHORTENING OF PaRLIaMENT. By T. C. Snow. 

MES : A New ArtIFiciaL Parapisz. By Havelock 











Tue PLevna OF Lasour. By An Onlooker. 


London: Ispistrr and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


United Service Magazine. 
Contents FoR JANUARY. Price Two Shillings. 
The Organisation of our Infantry with Reference to 
Foreign Reliefs. By Colonel Dooner, Commanding 

87th Kegimental District. 

Russian Landing Manoeuvres on the Black Sea Coast, 
Visit to the 9th (French) Cuirassiers. By Major O. 
kK. DE LA PoER BERESFORD, Wiltshire Regiment. 

The Strategy of Alexander in Asia. 

By Lieut. C. Homes Wriison, R.A, 
General Principles of the Attack. 
Prospects for Gentlemen in the aa 





Naval Cadets. By L. H. Error, Commander R.N, 
The Volunteer Officer Question. 
By “Vor. CentuRION,” 

“gentlemen of the French Guards, Fire First.” 
Old-Time Sailors. A. R. McManoy, 
Celebrated Duels. Italian Duels, 
The Armament of British Cavalry. 
“Jimmon.” An Indian Incident. 

By Colonel Henry Hatiam Parr. 
“* Stray Military Papers.” 


By VincoLum. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., i3 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


GENEALOGICAL AND 

HERALDIC DICTIONARY OF THE PEER- 
AGt AND BARONETAGE, together with Memoirs 
of the Privy Councillors and Knights. By Sir Brer- 
waRD Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. 
Kdited by his Son. 60th Edition. 1893. Nearly 2,000 
pages super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 38s. London: 
Hagrison and Sons, Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray,. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
OIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0O., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, ne BOUVERIE, and 00.,, 1 Pall Mall 
Rast, S.W. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 987. JANUARY, 1993, 23. 6d. 


A Lapy’s Lirr on A Rancue. By Moira O'Neill. 

JOHN SPLENDID: THE TALE OF A Poor GENTLE- 
MAN, AND THE LitrLe Warns oF Lorn. By Neil 
Munro. Chaps, 9-11, 


CAMBRIDGE. By an Oxonian. 





Two Goop Books on Sport. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P 

ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE DURING 
THE Rei@n Or Terror.—“La GRanp’ Berx.” By 
Bernard Capes. 

Eye LanGuace. By Dr. Louis Robinson. 


OnE Tovucn OF Nature: a TALE OF San Mint 





THE Frontier RIsIncGs AND THE 
INDIA IN THE Foreign DEPARTMENT, 





THe New HoMAniIraRiaNIsm. 
THe GERMAN PERIL. 

Lona CrepirT. 

THE LOooKER-on. 


To THE QUEEN: A CHRISTMAS GREETING, 


, THe ARMY PROBLEM: A PROPOSED SOLUTION, 


| 
| Wm. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
Oloth, feap. 8vo, 100 pp., price One Shilling. 


THE 
NEW TESTAMENT FOR THEISTS. 
A Compilation of Selected Passages, freely Arranged, 
without Note or Comment, for Practical 
Religious Use. 


London: WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


ry. J. and J. SMITH’S 
-@ CLERICAL, PROFESSIONAL, 
COMMERCIAL, POCKET, and SCRIBBLING 
‘YT \IARIES for 1898, 


in every variety of Size, Style, and Binding, 
are now ready. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers in 
Great Britain and abroad, and at the Railway Book- 
stalls, 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘* Dog Stories.”’ 


THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attrac- 
tive and amusing book.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes,” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 








JANUARY NUMBER (NOW READY) 
Commences a New Volume, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
Contents oF JANUARY Nomper, 


Tue War OFFICE AND ITS SHam Army. 
1. By Colonel Brookfield, M.P. 
2. By Major Rasch, M.P. 
3. By Major-General Frank Russell, M,P. 
4. By Lord Alwyne Compton, M.P. 
Do Wr Neep an Army FOR Home DErence? By 
Major-General Sir Edmund Du Cane, K.0.B, 
A KecrRUITING SERGEANT’S SUGGESTIONS, By 
Arthur V. Palmer. 
A Wa.x TuHroucH DrsErTED Lonpon. By the 
Right Hon, Sir Algernon West, K.O.B. 
Parish Lire ry ENGLAND BEFORE THE Grgar 
PinuaGk. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
THE CHILDHOOD AND ScHoon Days or Brron. By 
Rowland K, Prothero. 
At a ‘TecuyicaL InstituTe. By Professor Michael 
Foster. 
Tur PRISONERS OF THE GODS. By W.B. Yeats, 
ArtHor HueGx CLouGH: A SKETCH. By Thomas 
Arnold. 
Tue Higuer Epvucation oF WOMEN IN Rossi, 
By Princess Kropotkin. 
Is THE LiperaAL Party IN COLLAPSE? By the 
Rev. Dr. J. Guinnes= Rogers, 
THE PartTITION OF CoiIna. By Holt 8. Hallett, 
2kS TO THE Eviror from Professor Gilbert 
Murray and Mr. Herbert Paul. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, ‘The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with trom the 
constantly increasing number of 173. 9s, 6d. 
customers it procures us in London 

end the Provinces, gives us ad- 

ditional confidence in submitting 

it to those who like pure Bordeaux 

wine, 

3 Dizen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Slation, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olaret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND (0. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


r 









Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots 





YJHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1762. 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Klec*ric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. OC, MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





IRR SEO EK BANK: 

f ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


Cc OC OA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 69.’S LIST. 
INDUSTRIAL - DEMOCRACY. 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB, 


Authors of “The History of Trade Unionism 
With 2 Diag: ums, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


[On January 4th. 


With Portrait of the King 


SERVIA: the 0 "3 Paradise. By 


¢ and a Map, 8vo, tos. 
— WE : 
Poor Man’s 
HerberT VIVIAN, M.A. 


t with an eye for the picturesque as well 
nd would 


“Mr. Vivian has studied his sabj 
as athirst for infor mation. He 
justruct by entertainment,”—A CAL 





hiy, not to say jauntily, a 


8v Ie, 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PLATO'S 


LOGIC. With an Account of Plato’s Style, and of the Chronology of his 
Writings. By Wiscenty Lurosiawsil,. 





“The study of Plato is so often made a matter of mere metaphysical moon- 
shine that a book so scientific in its method, so free from obscurity, and so 
closely reasoned a3 Mr. Wincenty Lat vski's treatise cannot fail to serve as a 
mental tonic to men relaxed by over indulgence in transcendentalisms. 

—SUCOTSMAN, 





Feap. 8vo, ls, 6d. 


PSALMS OF THE WEST. 


Revised. 


Third Edition, 
[On January 4th. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LOVE’S FRUITION: Poems. By Atrrep 


Gurvey, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, Author of “The Story of a 
Friendship.” [On January 4th 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, with 537 Illustrations, Svo, 2&s. 


THE ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


WEAPONS, AND ORNAMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Evans, K,0.B. 


By Sir Joun 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition, By Perer Mark RoGet, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis 
ROGET. 


JANUARY, 1898. Price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


THe DUENNA or a Genius. By M. |THE RE-ARISEN MOTHER, OR THE Rr- 
EK. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundel)),| TURN OF THE Drap. By A. G. 
Author of ‘In a North Country | Gilchrist. 

Village,” ** . Daughter of the Soil,” | THe AuTHoR oF “* MonsizuR Tonson.” 
&. Chap. 1. Introduzione, By Austin Dobson. 
Chap. Staccato. THe Srory OF THE 

Tue TaLE OF A FLINT, By A. M,| 1593 To 1897. 

Bell. I. By the Editor, 
Il. By the Author of “ Charles 
Lowder.” 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 

Lang. 





Donna From 


Tae Fuicur or a SOouL. 
Herries Pollock. 


By Walter 


: Andrew 
THE Last Crossing. By Harold Child 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. +» Li meets New York, and Bomba 


. AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 


: SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own ST ANDARD 
PUBLIC ATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





READING-CASES FOR 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





THE 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








‘SMITH, ELDER, AND COS LIST. 


CHOSEN FOR HOLIDAY READING AT 
HARROW AND WINCHESTER. 
THIRD EDITION READY NEXT WEEK. 


With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo, fs, 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE 
By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (“ Veperte”’). 


SPECTATOR.—“ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English 
rot 1 pable of infusing sach life and vigour into his- 
ee The book canuot but take the reader by storm wherever it 






awriter cay 


Now ready, with Portrait and a demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN 
HAWLEY GLOVER, R.N., G.C.M.G. 


By LADY GLOVER. 
Ecited by the Right Hon. Sir Ricans TEMPLE, Bart., 
G.C.S.L, D.C.L., LL.D., F..S. 
1e of the “Dicti onary of National Biography.” 
Now ready, ] net, in cloth; or in hai uarbled edges, 20s, net. 


VOL. LIII. aatrsaeanenin OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by connate Y LEE. 
. was published on Jam Ist, 1855, and a farther Volume 
will issned Quarterly until th 1e completion of the Work, which wil} 
be effected within two years from the present date, 
NorE.—A Full Prospectus of “ The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Spesia nen Pages, will be sent ining application, 


LORD D COCHRANE’S TR S TRIAL BEFORE LORD 


4L BNEC JROU =e IN 1814. By J. B. Artay. Witha Preface by Epwakp 

s Law, Commander, Royal Navy. With Portrait, 8vo, 183. 

zs TE R GU “ARDL 4N.— Since Sir James Stephen’s triumphant vindi- 

er of Nuncomar, no such convincing piece of leg»? 
at i Mr. Atlay has been able c ompletely to elear tue 

iracter of a great judge frous a tine of foul aspersions.” 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGYPT: 


being an Outline of the History of the Egyptians under their Successive 
Masters, from the Koman Cong uest until Now. By E. L. Burcuer, Autuor 
of ‘A Strange Journey,’ ** ‘At slack Jewel,” &e. 2 vols. crown Svo, lé6s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDI: - .—*Mrs. Batcher’s narrative is certainly wel'- 
fitted to meet the wants of ¢ ge class who, as she says, would like to know 
something about the true Obristi in descendants of the ancient Eyyptians.” 





New Volz 





norece), 


** Volume Tf 





W ] re 



















London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JANUARY, 





Tue Foture oF LIBERALISM:— 
1. Tee Nemgsis oF Party. By A. B. O. 
ING AND LIBERAL OppoRTUNITIES. By Expertus. 
CacorTHES LITERARUM: A FrencH EXAMPLE, By Ch. Bastide. 
ROSE-LEAVES FROM PuHiLostrRratus. By Percy Osborn 
Tue GrowTH OF A THINKER’S MIND: A STUDY IN PLATONIC CHRONOLOGY, 
By Professor Lewis Campbell. 
CycLEs anp CycLine. By J. Pennell. 
IpEAL Lanp TENURE AND THE Best MAKESHIFT. By W. E. Bear. 
JHE PROBLEM OF GERARD DE NERVAL. By Arthur Symous, 
My Friknp Ronin. By Hon. G. Coleridge. 
[HE NORWEGIAN-SWEDISH ConFLicr. By H. L. Brekstad. 
STaTE ADOPTION OF STREET ARABS. By Mrs. A. Samuels, 
Mopern Frencu Drama.—V. By A. Filon, 
ANTI-SEMITISM AND THE DreEYFUS CASE. 
Tue STRUGGLE OF RELIGIONS AND RACES IN Russia, 
Russia AND HER Patients, By Mme. Novikoff (0.K.) 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFORD. 
Price Sixpence. 
Tue JANUARY oana Conralns :— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF HEINE 


lame C, JAUBERT, 


NOTES OF A PLAY-GOER 


vy Cc. ‘9 and 


SEVEN CO} MPLETE STORIES 


By LILIAN BE sy LORRIMER, B. HERON-M ~~ » ATAN 
OSCAR, ¢ TREET, E. RE IN TOUL ESLER, and W. L. ALVEN. 


CHAPMAN wan H IALL, Limited, London. 


2. PopuLtar FE 








By Lucien Wolf. 
By Dr, E, J. Dillon. 








A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


Now ready, price 2d., by maine 2}d., No. 1 of 


THE ETHICAL WORLD. 


_ Contents, —Notes; The Industri al War; The Decline of Assassination 
nformity and Intellectual Hones ty; Theism and Moralitv, by W. M. Salter; 
he Social Outlook in Americz a, by C narles Zueblin; On a Passage in Newman’ 
W ritings, by Leslie Stephen; Mr. Forbes Rob« rtson’s “Hamlet’’; About 
Books, New and Old, by E. R. ‘Cl hapman; The Ethical Movement in Germiny, 
“Ay Dr. Arthur Puneet; The Moral Instruction of Children in Classes ; 

Chronicle of Ethical Societies, &c. 


ETHICAL WORLD ” 


17 JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STF 












PUBLISHING CO., Limited 
EET, LONDON, E.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND CO, LT) 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
BY MR. AUSTIN DOBSON. 


COLLECTED POEMS. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. Second Edition. 


“There is a sort of daintily whipped cream of history in this ballad, and, indeed, in all Mr. Dobson’s best poems. It is absurd, in fact, to say that the 
eighteenth century was not poetic. To eighteenth-century people it probably was not, but to us it is, and Mr. Austin Dobson is its poet.” Literature, 


RECENT FICTION. 
DOWN BY THE SUWANEE RIVER. By Avsrey Horwoop. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Tale of Adventure and Romance among the Orange Plantations of Florida. ; 
“The book is as remarkable for its candid common-sense as it 1s attractive by its adventure and romance.” — World, 


MARCUS WARWICK—ATHEIST. By Atice M. Daur. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A singularly powerful character study..,...A notable novel, which deserves to meet with conspicrous success."’—Bookseller. 
A STORY OF THE BRONTE COUNTRY. 


A MAN OF THE MOORS. By Hatiiwewt Surcurrv, Author of “The Eleventh Com. 


mandment.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A novel with a purpose, and it will secure for Mr, Sutcliffe a wide reputation.”—Yorkshire Post. 


A GREAT CANADIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


THE FORGE IN THE FOREST. By Professor Cuartes G. D. Roserts. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


With 7 Full-page Illustrations by Henry Sandham, R.C.A. 
* An exciting story, in which brave men and fair women play their part admirably.”—Westminster Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SPELL OF URSULA.” 
THE FAULT OF ONE. By Erric Apetarpe RowLanps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** The whole novel does the author credit.” —Times, **The whole book is well balanced and shows some insight into human nature,”—Standard, 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF ROMANCE. 
THE GARDEN OF ROMANCE: being a Collection of the Best Short Stories of all Ages 


and Countries. Edited by ERNEST RHYS. With a Cover Design by Laurence Housman. Fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt, 63. 
“No one can read these masterpieces without feeling glad to have them in good print and pretty binding...... They can interest the general reader, improve tha 
taste of the voung, and refresh the memory of the older generation.’’—Athenzum. 


STUDIES IN PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By Frank Popmore. Demy 8vo, with Plans and 


Illustrations, 12s. ** His book is interesting and lively reiding.’’—Sketch. 


THE “WOLSELEY SERIES.” 


Edited by WALTER H. JAMES, late Oaptain R.E. 


WITH THE ROYAL HEADQUARTERS IN 1870-71. By General Von Verpy pu Vernois, 


With Portrait of the Author and Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. With a Preface by Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.u., 
Oommander-in-Chief. [Ready, 
SET BY THE NEW MONOTYPE MACHINE, 


INDIAN FRONTIER WARFARE. By Major G. J. Youncuuspanp, Author of “The 


Relief of Chitral.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 64. [Now realy, 


STEPS TOWARDS REUNION. By the Rev. J. Ducean, Author of “The Life of Christ.” 
Oo 8vo, 6s, 

tie, Guanerenn writes :—‘‘I take the liberty of sending you my cordial thanks for a work which I have begun at once, and which appears to be conceived in so 

large and just a spirit.” 
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PLEA FOR A SIMPLER FAITH. By Dr. G.S. Keira, M.D., LL.D., Author of Plea 


for a:‘Simpler Life.”” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; 5 
“*The book is important from the manifest fineness of feeling, earnestness of purpose, and clear literary form into which his thoughts are — 
—Daily Free Press, 





NEW AND THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. By E. A. Watus Bunce, Litt.D., D.Litt. F.S.A., Keeper of 


the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, In 3 vols, 

Vol. I,—The Complete Egyptian Text of the Theban Recension of the Book of the Dead. Printed in Hieroglyphic Type. 

Vol. II.—A Complete Vocabulary of the Book of the Dead. 

Vol. III.—An English Translation of the Theban Recension of the Book of the Dead. With an Introduction containing Chapters on the History, Object, 
and Contents of the Book; the Resurrection; the Judgment; the Elysian Fields; the Magic of the Book of the Dead, &. This Voiume 
is Illustrated by Three Large Facsimiles of Sections of Papyri, printed in full colours, and Eighteen Plates Illustrating the Paleoyraphy 
of the Various Recensions of the Book of the Dead from B.C. 3500 to A.D. 200. 

Vols. I. and II., 308, Vol. IIT., 253. net. Vols. I., If., and ITT., eomnlete, 50s. 


IMPORTANT PHILOLOGICAL WORK. 


EUR-ARYAN ROOTS, with their English Derivatives systematically arranged and compared 


with corresponding Words in the Cognate Languages. By J. BALY, M.A., Worcester College, Oxon (Fellow of the Calcutta University, late Archdeacon of 
Calcutta). Vol, I., WITH AN ALPHABETIOAL AND PAGED INDEX OF ALL ENGLISH DERIVATIVES. Royal 8vo, 50s. net. 

This work gives a pedigree of the greater portion of English words now in use. It traces them to the original Eur-Aryan source, indicates the channel through 
which they have found a place in the language, shows the relation in which they stand to their cognates in other languages, records the changes of form and 
meaning through which they have passed, and explains how words, now widely differing both in form and meaning, are nevertheless descended from the same 
root. It will be followed by Vol. II., with complete Indices of the English and foreign words treated of in the entire work. 


THE ARTISTS AND ENGRAVERS OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN BOOK PLATES. 


By H. W. F. FINCHAM, Vice-President, Ex-Libris Society. Edition limited to 1,050 copies for England and America. With Examples by 0. W. Sherborn, E. 
D. French, Aubrey Beardsley, and others. £1 1s. net. Large-Paper Edition, limited to 50 copies (all sold), An Kodition, limited to 15 copies, with duplicate 
plates on Japanese vellum, and containing, as a Frontispiece, the Book Plate of H.R.H. the Duchess of York, by 0. W. Sherborn. £10 10s. net. 
“Mr. Fincham has given us a book which reflects the greatest credit upon its anthor, and will be of inestimable value to all who collect te ay7 5 : 
—Ex-Libris Journal. 











A STUDY OF ETCHING. 


ETCHING. By Witiam Srrane and Dr. Stncer. Crown 4to, Illustrated, 15s. net. 


A practical, technical, and historical account of the Art of Etching and the allied processes. With 10 Original Plates by the Author, each illustrating a 
differeat process, and 4 Illustrations, also executed by Mr. Strang. 
Also a Special Edition, with Plates signed by the Author, 42s. net. 








JATAKATTHAVANNANA. The Jataka; together with | SIDE LIGHTS ON NATURE IN QUILL AND CRAYON. 


its Commentary, being Tales of the Anterior Births of Gotama Buddha. Pali A Book of Descriptive and Picturesque Papers ou Rural Life. By K. T. 
text in Roman characters, Edited by Professor V. FausBoLt. Index volume, Epwarps. Richly Illustrated by G. C. Haité. No black-and-white artist 
completing the work, will be pubiished in January. Any of the preceding excels Mr. Haité in giving life to the simple charms of an English country- 
6 vots. can be sold separately, at 28s, each, to complete sets. side, and the graceful prose of Mr. Edwards is admirably suited by the 


. P ! accompaniment of Mr. Haité’s pencil. 
A HISTORY OF CAMADA. By Professor OnASt2® | oon << sGpICULTURAL SERIES.” Small crown Sve. 





Map of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, and an Appendix giving A Library of Handbooks for the Country. 
the North American and Imperial Acts in full. FARM BUILDINGS By Professor W. J. MALDEN. 558. 
PICTURES OF RUSSIAN HISTORY. By Prince [Now ready. 
Serax WoLKowsky. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By R. H. Apiz, M.A., B.Sc, 
9 Lecturer on Ohemistry, St. John’s College, Cambridge, and T. B. Woop, M.A. 
THE DIPLOMATIST S HANDBOOK FOR AFRICA. Secretary and Lecturer on haviculinent Chemistry to the Cambridge and 
Lf eed Cu. Krinsky. Square folio. With a Map specially drawn for this Counties Agricultural Education Scheme. 2 vols., 3s, 6d. net per ve , 
ork, ady. 
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